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THE NAVAL MANCEUVRES 


Moke will, of course, be known later on, when the official report 
is made public, but already even ignorant civilians can see that these 
operations have afforded some valuable experience. As regards 
ship-building, one of the lessons which seem to have been taught is, 
that simplicity of construction, where possible, is preferable to com- 
plexity. Atall events, the record of the older vessels was less dis- 
appointing than that ofthe newer ones. Such veterans as the Black 
Prince, Hercules, and Devastation proved themselves more satisfac- 
tory sea-boats than the Hero and the Severn, with all their modern 
appliances, while as a despatch boat the Sanafy left much to be 
desired, as she so often had to put into port or lay by for repairs. 
Before the manceuvres began, the Admiralty submitted eight ques- 
tions to the respective captains of the ships engaged, and these 
questions have been practically answered by the experiences of the 
last few weeks. It would seem, for instance, that there was some- 
thing defective, either as regards composition or numbers, in 
Admiral Baird’s squadron, or the blockaded vessels would not have 
escaped so easily, running the gauntlet of the foe with scarcely any 
occasign to firea shot. Concerning scouts, the general verdict 
seems to be that there was a great want of such vessels, and that in 
future every iron-clad should have her despatch-boat, small, swift, 
and sea-worthy, not complicated and fragile after the Sandfly 
pattern. Turning next to the torpedo-boats; as forming part of an 
off-shore blockading squadron, they were able to accomplish very 
little, because, although the sea was remarkably smooth, they 
broke down one after another under the strain of continuous 
work, the officers and crews also being worn out with fatigue. 
At Bantry. Bay they were more successful, because they were 
able to run into little harbours to refit. It is doubtful whether 
in real war they would have been allowed this privilege. 
We must not, however, underrate the value of torpedo-boats 
as aggressors against a blockading fleet. So long as the water is 
smooth, they are perpetually popping out, and necessitating 
consequently a most wearisome vigilance on the part of the 
enemy, the sea-going efficiency of whose ships moreover is 
seriously impaired by the crinoline which they have to wear asa 
protection against these submarine dangers. Without coal to 
afford them the means of propulsion, our modern sea-monsters are 
not much more formidable than so many. washing-tubs. It is, there- 
fore, a matter of vital importance to know whether an ironclad can, 
while at sea, take in speedily a fresh supply of coals. The expe- 
rience afforded by the Manceuvres is disappointing in this respect. 
In perfectly smooth water it took the /nvimcib/e eight hours to get 
200 tons of coal on board. For their sixth question the Admiralty 
.asked what were the best means of obtaining information as to the 
movements of hostile cruisers, and the answer supplied by the 
Manoeuvres is that the coast-guardsmen, whose stations are dotted 
all round our coasts, are just the boys for this business ; and that they 
should be encouraged to further efficiency by an investigation and 
redress of their grievances, for grievances they have. The question 
regarding signals is more easily asked than answered. It is found 
that during a night attack, with lights and rockets all around, to say 
nothing of clouds of smoke, private signals become practically 
useless. The last question treats of tue special dangers of a 
blockading squadron, and how they can best be guarded against. 
The fir.t part of this inquiry is more easily answered than the 
second,’ Admiral Baird could not protect himself against torpedo 
attack,; he ran short of coals; and he did not know what had 
become of the enemy. Against these mischiefs a fleet of strong, 
swift despatch-boats would, as aforesaid, be an efficient preventive. 

Next for a brief description of our sketches. On h 
3 A.M. while the Spider was proceeding in search of the enemy, she 
sighted the /nconstant under easy steam off Malin Head. She 
immediately increased speed, and, arriving unobserved within a 
distance of 300 yards, successfully fired two torpedoes at her. The 
Spider was saluted with a few rifle-shots in reply, but, from her high 
rate of speed, was practically out of danger ina few minutes. The 
night was dark, with heavy rain, and the Spider, owing to her 
approach “bows on,” was almost invisible. On July 27th the 
Yartar was ordered to cruise near the entrance of Lough Swilly, in 
order to cut off the retreat of the 4mp/ion, who was scouting in the 
neighbourhood. For awhile the AmpAvon paid no attention to her 
foe, but about 4 P.M. she turned the tables by charging her at full 
speed, and did not desist till she saw the other ships of the block- 
ading squadron heading for her. The torpedo-boats depicted on 
the same page as the foregoing incident are those which accom- 
panied the Avercury on her way to Lamlash. One of the sketches 
shows how they behave in a breeze of wind. The attack on the 
.1ctive took place off Berehaven on the night of July 31st. The 
torpedo-boat declares that she certainly sank (theoretically) her 
opponent. No description is needed of the “tops” of the 
Collingwood in action, but a few words may be devoted to 
the next subject, which is a lighter character. After block- 
ading the enemy for four weeks in Bantry Bay without going 
on shore once, the first sight of a petticoat which greeted 
the crew of the Colingwood off Ramsgate had a great effect on 
those both on or off duty. The former assembled on’the quarter- 
deck with their spy-glasses ; the latter crowded to the port-holes. 


“ Signalling under Difficulties” shows the Collingwood in a gale of.. 


wind, when the sea was washing over the deck. “ Preparing for a 
Night Attack on board the Rupert" depicts the following incident, 
“The boats of the Blockading Squadron had made persistent 
endeavours to force a passage across the Rupert's bows, and to 
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nions as they lay at anchor. These 
ariably foiled, and the boats driven off 
‘Taking in Booms ‘and Torpedo 
t Admiral Baird’s six torpedo- 


torpedo her and her compa 
attempts, however, were inva 
without difficulty.” ie 
ts,” it was originally anticipated tha 

hae ain ne fem and mines, but the assault never came 
off, and therefore they were taken all to pieces, the materials 
being distributed among the various ships which had contributed 
towards their construction. These defences had cost much labour, 
and promised to be very effective ; it seems, therefore, a pity that 
they were not practically tested by an assault, 


THE QUEEN'S VISIT “TO GLASGOW 


BLyTHswoop, Renfrewshire; where the Queen has been staying 
during her visit to Glasgow, is situated on the Clyde, about eight 
miles below the town, and is the property of Sir Archibald Campbell, 
M.P. The present mansion was built in 1820 by the last proprietor 
but one, Major Archibald Campbell, who was Lord-Lieutenant of 
the county, and M.P. for the Glasgow District of Burgh, to replace 
an older structure which stood nearer the river. The house is of 
fine white freestone, and commands a splendid view over the wide 
valley of the Clyde from the western windows. It is on this side of 
the house that are situated the “ Green Rooms,” which are en suite, 
and have been redecorated for Her Majesty's visit. The house was 
erected from designs by the well-known Scottish architect, Gillespie 
Graham, and is considered one of his best works—the rooms and 
sculpture gallery being much admired for theirproportions. The pic- 
ture collection contains numerous good portraits and other paintings, 
including some fine examples of Sidney Cooper, Buckner, tloppner, 
Ansdell, and an early painting, by Orchardson, of Prince Charlie 
entering a robbers’ cave. The Scottish painters, Sir Walter Gordon 
and Sir Daniel Macnee, are also represented. The grounds are very 
picturesque, and the avenues and plantations were famed for. their 
beauty as far back as 1700. Blythswood was visited by Sir Walter 
Scott, who was a distant cousin of the Campbells, and who mentions 
in his diary the Argyll Stone, which is situated in the grounds, and 
states how the Highland drovers break through the fences to see it. 
It was there that the Earl of Argyll was taken prisoner in 1685, 
and certain stains on the stone are said to have been caused by his 
blood. Sir Robert Peel was entertained at Blythswood as Lord 
Rector of Glasgow University, while in 1876 the Prince and Princess 
of Wales stayed there when visiting the Royal Burgh of Renfrew. 
The late Duke of Albany also paid Blythswood a visit in 1874, and 
also together with the Duchess in 1882, when they planted trees in 
the park. The Royal Burgh of Renfrew, from which the Prince of 
Wales takes his earliest title—Baron Renfrew—is at the Park gates, 
and Paisley, with its venerable abbey, is three miles to the south. 

The property came into the possession of the family in the time 
of Charles I. in 1647. The first proprietor was Colin Campbell of 
Elie, descended from the Ardkinglass branch of the Argyll family, 
whose first ancestor was Colin, brother of Duncan, first Lord of 
Argyll, in the fifteenth century. The present “ Blythswood” Sir 
Archibald was of the family of Douglas of Mains, in the neighbour- 
ing county. His father succeeded to Blythswood in 1838 as heir of 
entail, and assumed the name and arms of Campbell; the families 
of Douglas and Campbell had intermarried in 1704. The property 
of Mains has belonged to this branch.of the House of Douglas since 
1373. A peerage was conferred upon Robert Douglas of Mains in 
1633, when he was created Viscount Belhaven: he was Master of 
the Horse to Prince Henry of Wales, and afterwards Controller of 
the Household to Charles I. The title is extinct, Sir Archibaid 
Campbell being the lineal descendant of the Viscount, elder brother 


of Sir Alexander. - - \ 


THE GLASGOW AND RENFREW CASKETS 


THESE two caskets, which contained the Addresses presented to 
Ter Majesty at Glasgow and at Renfrew, are exceedingly handsome, 
and are the work of Messrs. Robert and William Sorley, of Glasgow. 

In the front centre of the Glasgow Casket in chased work is a view 
of the new Municipal Buildings from George Square, with a small 
sketch on each side representing Railway and Shipping Commerce. 
On the back is a view of the Glexow Exhibition. At one end is 
the College, and the other the University, while at each of the 
corners are modelled figures representing Art, Science, Commerce, 
and Agriculture. On the lid above the buildings-are the Glasgow 
Arms, on the opposite side the Scottish Lion and Shield, on 
the top the Royal Arms. The ornamentation on the lid is in high 
relief in polished and dead, or frosted gold. The casket is enclosed 
in a case of green velvet, green being the customary colour for 
Glasgow Corporation presentations. 

The Renfrew Casket is oblong, with sharp corners. In the top 
are the Crown, Sword, and Sceptre. The lid is flat, chased and 
engraved work, surrounded by twelve Scotch pebbles. The sides 
are dead gold, with etched scroll work, In the centre are the Royal 
Arms, with Stuart Arms to the right, and the Burgh of Renfrew 
Arms to the left. At the back is the Blythswood Testimonial, with 
the old_and new Town Halls on each side, and at the ends are the 
Steam Ferry and a large Atlantic liner. These subjects are all 
engraved on polished gold, and underneath these, in flat chased 
work or ornamentation, are a number of Scotch pebbles inlaid, these 
stones being cut carbuncle shape. This casket is lined with silk of 
the Royal Stuart Tartan pattern, and the casket itself is in a red 
morocco covered case. The entire ornamentation is pure Celtic. 


THE NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, GLASGOW 


GLASGOW is ambitious to be second only to London, and the 
New Municipal Buildings, inaugurated by the Queen on Wedines- 
day, is the greatest architectural work of the century in Scotland 
and the largest building erected in the United Kingdom since the 
completion of the Royal Courts of Justice in London. The execu- 
tion of the work has occupied more ‘than five years, and the cost of 
the buildings exceeds 500,000/, The design was selected in an 
open competition, in which 123 designs were sent in; and the 
author of the selected design, Mr. William Young of London, has 
carried out to completion a building of which the people of Glasgow 
are justly proud. 

The building occupies one of the finest sites in the city, on the 
west side of George Square West, and has frontages to George 
Square, George Street, John Street, and Cochrane Street, with a 
beautiful quadrangle in the centre of the block. The whole desien 
is a free treatment of Italian Renaissance. Each front, both to the 
streets and the quadrangle, is different in design, giving individual 
character to each of the facades, while at the same time unity is 
given to the whole composition by repeating the four corner towers 
and a skilful grouping of the masses in the general composition. 
The architect has throughout aimed at avoiding ornamental carving 
with a view to introduce sculpture as much as possible ; and this 
has been done to a larger extent than in any modern building. 

The sculpture subject in the central pediment represents the 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria, and was executed by Mr. G. A. Lawson 
during the Jubilee Year. The spandrils of the arches to the 
windows of the principal floor have figure subjects, more than life- 
size, representing the various trades and industries of the city ; while 
over ee beet er ean be afriéze sixty feet long, represénit- 
ing Religion, Virtue, and Know 1 
of ue cs Let Glasgow flourish.” ola aoe is aad Ks 

1 interior of the building has been as carefully studi 
exterior, The principal entrance is through a mdi eat ita 


feet by sixty feet, divided into three bays by granite columns, and | 


intersected by a transept. The ceiling is groined, with domes at the 
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intersection of the transept arches, and j .. 

Venetian mosaic, the walls bene of stone, reliceat’ f -executed in 
marble. This loggia leads to the two principal staf ces ih anl 
the Banqueting Hall having the walls, balustrade, and floors that to 
of marble and.alabaster ; the other stair, to the Council Chee 
being executed of stone and alabaster. M Chamber, 

The principal rooms have been carried out in a mann 
the building, some having panellings of satin-wood aaa . 
amber-wood, mahogany, teak, and walnut, ress 
ne of the principal corridors, execut d in jz’, : 
most beautiful Bpect rene of this class of oe "Sone of the 


orthy of 
thers of 


THE WOMEN’S JUBILEE OFFERING TO WER 
MAJESTY 


THE amount raised by the Committee of t D . 
Offering was 84,116/, and after setting aside ms eee sf 
posed Nursing Fund, and the cost of the statue of the tes P at 
Consort, there remained a surplus of some 5,000/, This Aue 
decided by very general desire to devote to the mines es 
personal present to the Queen—in the words of the Caran ; 
Strafford, the President of the Committee, “ that the ices he ‘ 
have something to wear,” as a reminder of the three million ee 
jects who contributed to the fund. Several leading firms of | : “ia 
jewellers were ee desired to send in designs and fi ‘i ily 
that sent in by Messrs, Carrington of Regent Street was cent 
This, as our illustration shows, consisted of a pearl and we} 
necklace and earrings, and was presented to Her Majesty rie 
3st, by the Duchess of Buccleugh, President of the Committe : 
Selection. In a subsequent letter Her Majesty expressed “ : 
“warmest and most heartfelt thanks” to the women oF G scr 
Britain and Ireland for the present, and concluded, “I shall a 
with naa and pleasure the beautiful necklace and earrings wich 
they have so kindly given me, as a precious token of their ‘affection 
and loyalty.” The necklace is composed of diamond trefoils with ; 
pearl in centre of each ; the centre, forming a pendant or brooch at 
pleasure, is a quatrefoil of diamonds with a very fine pear! in centre 
and pearl drop. The snap is in the form of a royal crown, composed 
of diamonds, with two pearls forming as it were the cushion of the 
crown, and this snap can be attached to the centre pendant or worn 
separately as a brooch, there being another pearl and diamond sna ) 
ofa simpler kind which harmonises with the necklace, The whole os 
be taken to pieces and be worn as separate ornaments for the hair 
on velvet, or as brooches. The earrings consist of two button pearls 
of considerable size, surrounded by diamond trefoils to match the 
necklace. The whole is fitted intoa red morocco case, ornamented 
with a gold plate on the outside, bearing the following inscription :— 
“To Victoria, Queen and Empress, a token of Love and Loyalty 
from the Daughters of Her Empire, in remembrance of [ler 
Jubilee, June 21st, 1887,” and fitted with a gold key with monogram 
of V.R.L—The portrait (from a photograph by Bassano, 25 
Old Bond Street, W.) in the corner of the engraving is that of Major 
Tully, who acted as Secretary to the Committee. Major Tully's 
work as secretary to the Royal Military Tournament is too well 
known to need further mention here, beyond that the sum of 
17,000/. was contributed to the Cambridge Fund for Old and Dis- 
abled Soldiers during the six years he held office. It was on 
account of his services in that direction, as also in connection with the 
Egyptian Imperial War Fund, that he was selected as secretary to 
the Women's Jubilee Offering Committee. 


TWO NOVELTIES IN THE ZOO 


THE young chimpanzee, one of the most recent additions to the 
Zoological Gardens, is named “Jennie,” and arrived from Sierra 
Leone some weeks since. It has been deposited with the Society by 
Mr. Swanzy, Mr. Clarence Bartlett, the assistant superintendent of the 
Gardens, going to Liverpool to meet his new charge and bring her 
to London. On her arrival in the Gardens she was placed in the 
apartment adjoining that occupied by the well-known “Sally.” 
Although the Society at various times has receive! nearly forty 
specimens of this species of anthropoid ape, nearly all of them have 
arrived in such a sickly condition that they have been unable to 
withstand the rigour of our climate for more than a few days. 
About fourteen years ago one known as “ Joe” lived for three years, 
and “Sally” has been in the Gardens for five years. These two 
cases, however, are very conspicuous exceptions, and all int rested 
in the matter will therefore be glad to hear that “Jennie” arrived 
in good health and spirits, apparently’ none the worse for her 
journey. If her owner intends leaving her with the Society, which, 
as her chances of life are greater under the experienced care she 
will there receive, it is hoped he will do, the keepers having such a 
good start may succeed in rearing her. None of the previous speci- 
mens have arrived at such a tender age, for “ Jennie” cannot be 
much over eighteen months old, and none of them have possessed 
such a quaint, old-fashioned face, which is the nearest resemblance 
to a human countenance which we have yet seen in the animal world. 
She is vey docile and intelligent, likes being petted, cries if she is left 
alone, and in her playful moments romps about in her cage with 
the zest of a child. To watch her antics as she climbs about on the 
bars, or rolls over in play, is quite a fascinating amusement, and the 
absurd way in which every now and then she sits down and, delibe- 
rately folding her arms, proceeds to pinch her weazen little face 
into grotesque grimaces at her keeper, is irresistibly comical.—Uur 
illustration is from a photograph by Major J. Fortuné Nott, I'.Z.S. 

Our illustration of the the tiger cub is from a photograph sent by 
Dr. Henry Buck, of Clapton. The mother of the cub was shot by 
Mr, Markham, C.S., in the Bignor district, India, Mr. Ribbentrop, 
the Inspector-General of Forests, Sir Edward C, Buck, and Mr. 
Reginald Burd being the rest of the party. On the previous day the 
tigress had killed a large panther, which, it was supposed, the 
anxious mother was afraid. would attack the cubs, A grand fight 
must have occurred, for the natives who reported it say theroaring W.1s 
terrific. Sir Edward Buck secured the cub, which is now whut 
five months old, and it was at first fed entirely on milk out of a 
bottle, as represented in the engraving. The milk diet proved too 
rich, and a “committee of doctors” having ‘sat upon” it, it was 
decided to bring it up on raw beef juice, on which diet it ap- 
parently thrived. It had for some time as its playfellow a little 
pariah puppy, which was called “the poor companion.” The dog 
was not in the least afraid of the cub, although the latter vlten 
jumped on its playmate as if about to kill it. The little puppy 
however, would drive the aggressor off with a snap and a Yip 
and showed itself the master. The cub was brought to Eng- 
land by Mr. E. J. Buck, of Dhariwal, Punjab, in the P. and 0. 
steamer Ballarat, It is quite tame, and was an immense favourite 
and pet amongst the passengers, one American gentleman offering 
a large sum for it. It was first taken to Dr. Buck's house a 
Clapton, where it played with his children in the garden, and on 
the 13th inst. was conveyed to the Zoological Gardens. 


MANCHESTER BOYS’ CAMP AT BOWDON, CHESHIRE 


LAST year a number of the lads belonging to the Hulme and 
Clisrlton-on-Medlock. Lads’ Club, situated in Mulberry Strect 
Hulme, were taken to Strines, in Derbyshire, to spend a few days 
under canvas. The experiment was so successful, and gave suc 


pleasure to the lads, that it was determined to repeat it this year 


during Whit-week, which is always a period of holiday-making 
Lancashire. The programme was as follows :—A camp was Baas 
on the ground of the shooting range at Bowdon, Cheshire, whic 
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es lent for the occasion. Tents were erected for slee in 

was kindly r cooking food, and a canteen and large mess Meet 
ded for use in the evenings. Each day the lads were to 
undergo « short drill, and, for the sake of discipline, the routine of a 

M ilar military camp was reserved. The amusements provided con- 
se of cricket and football matches, swimming and bathin , athletic 
Se ee and, in the evenings, concerts and entertainments. There were 
pe hundred applicants for the trip, but the resources of the com- 
mittee were insufficient to take more than 180, The camp, which 
js the rifle-range of the Third Cheshire Volunteers, is situated on the 
hanks of the Bolin, not far from New Bridge Hollow, on the old 
Roman road to Chester. It lies in a sheltered position amid undu- 
lating ground, Some twenty conical-shaped tents were provided, 
with wooden floors, each accommodating some ten lads. Besides 
these, there were the officials’ quarters, a large marquee for a mess- 
room, and a wooden structure for akitchen. 1 he cooking operations 
were carried on. over trench-fires in the open air. Mr. Alexander 
Devine, the originator of the scheme and commander-in-chief of 
the forces, found the lads Mien amenable to discipline. The 
yereille sounded at six A.M., when the boys turned out and washed, 
Then the morning parade was held. Breakfast followed, both it and 
the subsequent meals being announced by bugle-call. Lads who 
were belated were punished by being sentenced to ‘* potato-drill,” 


kitchens 
were provi 


that is, to peel the potatoes for their own and their companions’ - 


dinners. From the revere until “lights out” was sounded at ten 
p.o., the bulk of the time was the lads’ own. It wasa great plea- 
sure to see so many lads, some of whom are from almost the lowest 
class, and who, but a short time ago, were spending their leisure 
hours in the streets, now enjoying the liberty of country fields, and 
fast becoming,tanned with fresh air and sunshine. ‘The tents were 
struck, and the camp broken up on the Monday following Whit 
Monday. 
KING JA JA OF OPOBO 


Tus dusky monarch has been deposed and deported to St. Vin- 
cent by the British Government for breaking certain treaty pro- 
visions, insulting our Vice-Consul, and doing his utmost to thwart 
our endeavours to establish free trade in his district of Western 
Africa. King Ja Ja has always endeavoured to exclude white men 
from trading with the interior of his State, and, thougha commercial 
treaty was concluded with him in 1873, by which it was held that 
he undoubtedly gave free access to the Opobo markets, he has always 
acted upon the strictest protectionist principles, and not only has made 
charges upon certain goods passing through his territory which 
were permitted to him, but made others which he had no right to 
levy. This was pronounced to be a violation of the treaty by Lord 
Rosebery, who moreover considered that our relations with the 
King were limited to a later treaty of 1884, which bound Ja Ja to 
act under the advice of Her Majesty’s Consul. For some time 
the contention continued, the British endeavouring to establish free 
trade, and the Kingdeclaring that he would not allow trade with his 
markets unless it passed through his hands, By his agreement, the 
King was bound to allow free access to the upper markets, but when 
our Vice-Consul, Mr. H. H. Johnston, went up the river to open the 
markets, he was resisted, molested, threatened with sticks and with 
firearms, and forced to return. Upon this, Consul Johnston sum- 
moned the King on board a British ship of war to answer for his 
offences. When he came on board he was informed that he would 
be removed to Accra for the inquiry. At the same time he was told 
he was free to go away, but that if he went, and that if there were 
any attempt to resist the authority of the Consul, undoubtedly 
hostilities would be resorted to. The Home Government approved:. 
Consul Johnston’s proceedings, and the inquiry was held under the 
presidency of Admiral Sir W. Hunt Grubbe, who was considered 
to be likely to be more impartial and mare trusted by the natives 
than any other officer on the coast. The charge against the Kin 
was considered proved, and it was deemed advisable that he shoul 
be removed, at any rate for a time, from the coast of Africa, where 
his influence was extraordinary. As Sir J. Fergusson remarked in 
explaining the circumstances of the King’s trial to the House of 
Commons, the King possessed one of those curious superstitious 
influences occasionally exercised by a negro over his fellows. 
Sir J. Fergusson also remarked that the King was “a savage with 
qualities which had made him popular with natives, and if he had 
not listened to bad advice he would have been a favourite still. 
Unfortunately, he received bad advice—he would not listen to the 
warnings that were given him by the Consul and Her Majesty's 
Government.” The King was taken to St. Vincent, where the old 
Government House has been set aside for his accommodation. _He 
is treated with consideration, and not like a prisoner, and when 
a settled form of Government has been established in the Opobo 
region he will probably be allowed to return to his country.—Our 
portrait is from a photograph by Mr. Charles E. Akers, Accra, Gold 


Coast. 


KING ALFONSO XIII. OF SPAIN 


THIS young monarch, who has reached the mature age of two years 
and two Months, has already taken part in various State ceremonials, 
und, on the opening of the Barcelona Exhibition, sat on the throne 
with all becoming gravity and dignity. It is refreshing to see, how- 
ever, that, in private life, he is not above the usual pastimes of the 
nursery, and that he can mount and ride his mimic charger— 
Which is covered with the skin of a favourite pony which belonged 
to his mother—with apparently as much enjoyment as any other 
iufant, in white frock and pink ribbons, and as though his infantile 
head were not weighted with a European“crown. Our engraving 
is from a vigorous painting by Professor Koppay, which is now being 
exhibited at the French Gallery, Pall Mall. The picture was-painted 
ly the express order of the Queen Regent, who, indeed, has given 
the artist seven commissions for portraits. ” 

Professor Koppay is a Hungarian by birth. He was a pupil of 
Makart, and is well known in Germany for his portraits, while a 
“ge number of Royal European personages have sat to him. His 
Punting of the late King of Bavaria lying in state, which was 
published in Zhe Graphic (June 26th, 1886), was pie in the 
‘ourse of one night, and has been widely reproduced. At present 
he has 2 portrait of Prince Bismarck on his easel, an order from 
the Chancellor's son, Count Herbert Bismarck. 


THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, III. 
See page 217. 


“QUR NATIONAL DEFENCES” 
AN article on this subject is printed on the back of the Supple- 
ment, 


“THAT UNFORTUNATE MARRIAGE” 


A New Story, by Frances Eleanor Trollope, illustrated by 
Sydney P, Hall, is continued on page 221. 


SCARBOROUGH ILLUSTRATED 


SCARBOROUGH and Brighton alike claim the title of “ Queen of 
English waterin -places.” They may well divide the honour, for 
if Brighton stands first in point of size and extent of sea-front, her 

orkshire rival carries off the palm for picturesque situation and 
Surroundings, Seaward, Scarborough looks out over a wide bay 
tnd bold coast scenery fringing the German Ocean, with Filey 
Brigg and Flamborough Head afar off to the south. Inland, the 
hills and wooded dales stretch away to the distant moors. And the 
‘own itself widely differs from the ordinary type of English sea-side 
Tesort. Looking from the sea—the best point of view—Scarborough 
Tises from the sands in amphitheatre form: the Spa and gardens in 
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morning and evening, and which is far above the average of sea-side 
music. Just by the entrance are the mineral aviner shilgaste 
and salt waters—and along the sea-front runs a spacious terrace 
overhanging the sands, crowded at band-time. Hence select society, 
in.the morning, watches the bathers down below, or the “ trippers . 
—Yorkshire for excursionists—careering wildly over the sands on 
donkeys or unlucky screws of horses. 
factory lasses simply pour in from the manufacturing towns. 
Indeed, the ‘‘trippers” form one of. the chief Scarborough fea- 
tures, as characteristic as the bright yellow doorsteps, and the 
€normous quantities of cakes for sale— notably the Yorkshire 
‘parkin.” The little ones have their “Chil ren’s Corner” on 
the sands at the end of the grounds, whence they tempt 
the elders, also, to wander two miles away to Cornelian Bay, a 
famous hunting-ground for shells and pebbles. These sand rambles 
are delightful, but it is necessary to consider the tides, or unwary 
walkers will have to clamber up the cliffs. Otherwise there is little 
need for climbing even in hilly Scarborough, for hydraulic lifts at 
three different points convey lazy people from the sands to the cliffs. 
Further the ravine in the: middle of the town is bridged by two 
handsome spans—the Cliff Bridge, leading to. the Spa, and the 
Valley Bridge over the pretty park which runs up the Ramsdale 
Valley from the sea. 

While morning and evening are devoted to the sands and the 
Spa, the afternoon is generally given up to excursions, There is 
the Castle ‘close by, very dilapidated, but picturesque, its walls 
hattered by several sieges, and finally ruined in the Civil War, 
when the Roundheads are said to have fixed their batteries on 
Oliver’s Mount, the height to the south of the town, called after 
Cromwell. This tradition is less satisfactory than the extensive 
view. Donkey-rides to Scalby Mills, on the way to Whitby, are 
much favoured, with a halt for afternoon tea, and a sea-view over 
the north coast. Five miles further lies Hayburn Wyke, where a 
brook flows through a lovely valley to the sea, And everybody 
drives to Forge Valley and Hackness, in the Pickering district, 
which shows at its best in autumn, when the woods overhanging the 
fiver are clothed in russet garb. Ifthe country tires, there is plenty of 
me fishing in Scarborough Bay, whence a few hours’ rocking in a 
ugger sends the amateur fisherman home with a plentiful booty of 

urnet, whiting, and smaller fry, and a capital appetite for solid 
orkshire fare. 
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POLITICAL.——Within a week of the adjournment of Parliament 
Mr. Gladstone has resumed political oratory, On Monty a party 
of his admirers from the Staffordshire Potteries went to Hawarden 
to present him with a handsome vase, designed and executed at 
Burslem. Contrary, it appears, to their own expectation he addressed 
them not only on the history of English pottery, but in a long 
political oration, which ranks among the most virulent of his many 
assaults on the Government and on those of his former colleagues 
who refused assent tothe Home Rule Bills now abandoned by him- 
self. If old age has not diminished Mr. Gladstone’s volubility, it 
has certainly impaired his memory. His attack on the Government 
for placing political prisoners in Ireland on an equality with felons was 
made in striking forgetfulness of the fact that, only a few years ago, 
when he himself was Prime Minister, they were subjected to exactly 
the treatment which he denounces now. The failure of his memor 
leads him to forget not only what he has done, but what he has bot 
written and printed. He accused the Government, in classing 
political prisoners with ordinary criminals, of treatin them as even 
King Bomba refrained from treating Poerio and his fellow-prisoners 
in the Neapolitan dungeons, whose cause. he championed in his 
famous letters to Lord Aberdeen. A correspondent of the 7imes on 
Wednesday confutes Mr. Gladstone by quotations from those letters, 
in one of which he gives a description of Poerio himself “ whilst he 
stood before me amidst surrounding felons, and clad in the vile 
uniform of guilt and shame.” Other and still stronger statements 
by Mr. Gladstone to the same effect were quoted from the Letters. 
To all these he has given one of the lamest rejoinders on record. 
He maintains that he was referring only to a solitary case of a Nea- 
politan political prisoner whom he visited, and who lived in a cell 
by himself, and who was never forced into the company of felons. 
But the unqualified statement which he made at Hawarden 
was: “Bad as the Government of Naples _and of King 
Bomba was, he did not put his political prisoners into the 
company of felons.” — Lord Hartington has written a letter 
in which, on both personal and political grounds, he highly com- 
mends the action of the Unionists of the Border Burghs (from the 
representation of which Sir George Trevelyan was ejected by the 
Gladstonians when he became temporarily a Unionist) in selecting 
for their candidate at the next election Mr. Austen Chamber- 
son of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain—A Liberal Unionist 
‘Association has been formed in South Kensington, vane Mr. 
Chamberlain as its President, the Earl of Morley and ,. iscount 
Harberton Vice-Presidents, and Mr. A. Craig-Sellar, M.P., Chair- 
man,.—The well-known and veteran Conservative, Mr. Christopher 
Sykes, who has been for twenty years a representative in some form 
ai the East Riding of Yorkshire, is about to vacate his seat for the 
Buckrose Division of that Riding. Mr. Angus Holden, of Bradford, 
js to be the Gladstonian candidate; the Hon. Guy Dawnay, = 
represented the North Riding 1880-85, and was Surveyor-C enera 
of the Ordnance in Lord Salisbury’s last Administration, will pro- 
bably be selected by the Conservatives. At the General Election of 
1886 Mr. Sykes-was-nominally defeated by a-majority of one, but on 
ascrutiny the seat was adjudged to him. we ; 

THE QUEEN: has preserited to Lord Wolseley, for his lifetime, the 
house and grounds. of the Ranger of Greenwich Park. a3. 

A CONFERENCE is soon to be held between the Organising 
Committee of the Imperial Institute and representatives of 


lain, 
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Chambers of €ommerce and other trade associations, at which will be 
discussed a series of important suggestions, published this week, 
for the collection and diffusion of commercial and other useful 
information to all parts of the empire. 


IRELAND.—Archbishops Walsh and Croke have each subscribed 
507. to a fund which is being operied to defray the cost of Mr. 
Parnell Saction for libel againts the 7imies; whic »accoyding to the 
Freeman's Journal, is not to collapse, as at least two of the Edinburgh 
agents, itasserts, against whom arrestments were made at Mr. Parnell’s 
instance, then owed money to the Zimes, the jurisdiction of the Scotch 
Courts, it is argued, being’ thus established.—A striking illustration 
of the beauties of. the savage system which Mr. Gladstone palliates 
by cic 3 of it as merely “ exclusive dealing,” has just been given 
in County Clare. Two sisters, dressmakers at Labasheeda, ne: 
Kildysart, perpetrated the atrocious crime of holding jotereours 
with the family of a police-sergeant who, like all the members of 
the force in ‘the district, is boycotted. The sisters were: for this 
offence boycotted in their turn. The farmers’ daughters in the 
neighbourhood who had given them work took it from them, and at 
last they were actually starved out of Labasheeda. In despair, they 
started for Kildysart, but broke down on the way, and the police 
brought them on, weak and ill, to that lace, where they were com- 
mitted to the care of a medical man. The result of their sufferings 
has been the insanity of both of these unfortunate women. 

THE VOLUNTEERS.—Lieutenant-General Lord Abinger, who 
formerly commanded the Scots Guards, has been appointed to the 
ccmmand of the West London Volunteer Infantry Brigade recently 
constituted under the mobilisation scheme for home defence.—The 
Second. Division of. the Artillery Volunteers, composed mainly of 
Northern members of the force, have been this week hard at work 
at Shoeburyness. In the first competition, shell practice at 1,600 
yards, the four-prizes were ‘gained; in the following order, by No. 1 
detachment of the 1st Forfar (Broughty), No. 2 of Hants (Ports- 
mouth), No. 8 of 2nd Durham (Seaham), and No. 4 of 2nd East 
York (Hull). In the first competition with the 40-pounder breech- 
loading Armstrong at 1,600 yards range the four prizes were won, 
in the following order, by No. 1 detachment of the 1st Cheshire 
and Carnarvon (Carnarvon), No.1 of the 4th Durham, No. 2 of 
the 4th Durham, and No. 1 of the 1st Cheshire and Carnarvon 
(Egremont). The Queen’s Prize was won on Wednesday by No. 6 
detachment of Second Essex.(Stratford), and the Prince of Wales's 
prize by the First Forfarshire (Broughty). In the second Arm- 
strong competition, range increased to 2,000 yards, all the four 
prizes went to Yorkshire corps in the following order :—No. 1 
detachment (Whitby) First East York ; No. 1 Second East York ; 
No. 2, Fourth West York ; No. 1 (Scarborough) First East York. 
The Scotland Challenge Cup was awarded to the First North 
York (Middlesbrough detachment).—The meeting at Stafford, 
referred to in this column last week, in favour of selecting Cannock 
Chase as the site of the new Wimbledon was influentially and 
numerously attended. Lord Burton spoke strongly in support of 
the proposal, which is to be further considered at a county meeting. 
—The Council of the National Rifle Association, Lord Wantage 

residing, received on Wednesday an influential deputation from 

erkshire, who urged, and that as tested by recent practical 
experience, the suitability for the new Wimbledon of the Compton 
Downs, at Churn, adjoining the Didcot, Newbury, and Winchester 
Railway. Lord Wantage, in the course of his reply, said that the 
decision of the Council would much depend on the terms which 
might be offered by the Great Western Railway, or in the case of 
any other suggested site by the railway company most interested. 
The final decision of the Council will be formed at its special 
meeting on September 21st. 

“Our OpiTuary records the death, in her forty-fourth year, of 
Lady Harriet Poore, daughter of the second Earl of Verulam, and 
Lady of the Bed-Chamber to the Duchess of Edinburgh; in her 
sixty-eighth year, of Lady Gordon Cumming of Altyre; of Lady 
Hillary, widow of Sir Augustus Hillary, Bart. ; in his forty-eighth 
year, and in London, whither he had come to attend the Lambeth 
Conference, of the Right Rev. S. T. Harris, Bishop of Michigan ; 
in his seventy-sixth year, of Mr. Henry Richard, Gladstonian M.P. 
for Merthyr Tydvil, the prominent Liberationist and spokesman of 
Welsh grievances, equally well known as for forty years the zealous 
secretary of the Peace Society and advocate of international arbi- 
tration ; in his fifty-fourth year, of Mr. John Daly, Parnellite M.P. 
for Cork from 1880 to 1884; in his fifty-first year, of Dr. Michael 
Gould, Administrator-General of Madras; in his seventy-third 
year, of Colonel Augustus T. Rice, late of the 51st Light Infantry 
who served with: great distinction in the Burmese War of 1852; 
in his sixty-ninth year, of Mr. William H. Baily, acting palaon- 
tologist of the Geological Survey of Ireland—a frequent contri- 
butor to the publications of the leading scientific societies, the most 
important of whose works, “Characteristic British Fossils,” he has 
left uncompleted ; in his fifty-sixth year, of Mr. William Eassie, a 
zealous promoter of and writer on Sanitary Reform, who in 1874 
aided in founding the Cremation Society, of which he was honorary 
secretary, also editing and contributing to its “Transactions ;” 
in his sixty-first_ year, of Mr. Downing, the public-spirited Deputy 
Warden of the Stannaries for Devon and Cornwall ; and in his sixty- 
third year, of Captain Graham H. Hills, R.N., for many years. 
Marine Surveyor to the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board. 
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TWENTY-ONE CROCODILES are loose in the Elbe, near Hamburg, 
much to the public alarm. They ‘éscaped from an African sailing 
ship which brought them over for various Zoological Gardens. 

MOUNTAIN CLIMBING IN GREAT BRITAIN has_ been little 
favoured this season, owing to the bad weather. Snowdon in 
particular has had very rare visitors, few caring to risk the danger 
of being enveloped in mist and losing their footing over some preci- 
pice. They are specially reminded of the danger of mountaineering 
just now by the erection of a large marble cross on one of the highest 
spurs, in memory of the young Liverpool lawyer, Mr. A. Evans, 
who perished from a fall on the mountain last Whit Monday. 
But British climbers abroad are as active as ever, and an 
English girl of thirteen has just gained the distinction of being 
the youngest person to scale Mont Blanc. Miss Flossie Morse 
and three gentlemen made the ascent in a single day from 
Chamounix, whereas the trip usually takes two days. The party 
left Chamounix in the evening, scrambling over the crevasses 
of the Glacier des Bossons. by the aid of lanterns, and such a 
violent gale was blowing that they had to return once and change 
their route. Indeed, the strong winds had effectually prevented a 
previous party from ascending, the climbers taking the advice of 
their guides, unlike the two young Englishmen who met with the 
recent fatal accident on the Dent du Midi. Having scaled the Dent, 
they wanted to descend to the Salvan Pass, and on the guide 
refusing to take them that way a went: on alone, though quite 
ignorant of the district. The body of the brother who was killed has 
just been found, The moral of this sayy is pointed by an English 
clergyman writing from Chamounix to the London papers, and who 
urges that the guides’ decision as to the possibility of the ascent 
should always be accepted by tourists, and wauld often prevent 
disaster. Now a young German has perished on the Dent by a 
similar fall to that of the Englishmen, while fresh catastrophe are 
reported from the Austrian Tyrol. An Englishman, Mr. Reynolds, 
has died from sunstroke on the Schafberg, near Isch, on Monte 
Christallo, and in the Dolomites a well-known guide, Innerkofler 
perished while trying to save two Munich students who fell into a 
crevasse. 
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THE “INCONSTANT” SURPRISED AND SUNK EY THE “SPIDER” OFF MALIN HEAD 


TORPEDO BOATS ACCOMPANYING THE “MERCURY” TO LAMLASH IN A BREEZE 


THE “TARTAR” CHASED BY THE “ AMPHION” OFF LOUGH SWILLY 
‘* Conqueror” “Northumberland” 


” Mersey” 


“Northampton” : “ Benbow ” “Tris” 


THE BLOCKADE OF “BI” SQUADRON BY “Al” SQUADRON OFF BANTRY BAY 


THE NAVAL MOBILISATION 
FROM SKETCHES BY NAVAL OFFICERS 
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England's Defences 


By C. WILLIAMS 


THE bird's-eye view of the te : 
publish to-day will indicate to ¢ ews ete 
many points of importance in the pending controvers era' ee 
subject of our National Defences, Anything which y na he ue 
confidential information has been most carefull aieitel: get 
attempt has been made to define any of our esa defences ven ta 
the way in which they have been depicted in official aubleaiious, 
The design has been to give a broad view of the points at which 
some ne has been made to protect our coasts, or at which troops 
of various kinds are available, and to show the railwa lines bi 
which troops could be concentrated at any particular Blane ioe 
might be threatened. Where groups of tents are shown, there are our 
standing camps; where two appear there are barracks, and a'depot 
for line and militia battalions ;- where a small square is seer there is 
at least one volunteer battalion. The first thing, probably, that will 
strike the reader, is the singularly unprotected state of nearly the 
whole of our Eastern, and of much of our Southern coast, where 
alone a sudden attack would be probable, though it cannot be 
denied that several of our Northern and Western ports and cities 
are liable to be assailed, now-a-days, by guns of.great range, car- 
ried in a speedy cruiser. An injury of this sort, however, would 
not be long unavenged, and it is probably inevitable that such inju- 
ries should occur in the course of active hostilities. But they may 
be left out of calculation for our -present purposes. The view 
on the next page clearly shows that our auxiliary forces are 
‘weakest just where they might well be strongest, Hf we look to 
probabilities in a national emergency. It is true that the portions of 
our coast which lend themselves most readily to the designs of an 
enemy are among those which are most sparsely populated ; but 
the volunteer and militia battalions do not bear a fair proportion 
even to the small pepilasion: And jit is worth consideration 
whether some stimulus might not be given to rural volunteering 
without any great cost on the part of the Government. 

But, of course, nothing that could be done in this way would avail 
to protect a stretch of menaced shore, without help from other 
quarters, and here our view enables the eye at once to realise how 
greatly our railway network adds to the potentiality of Great 
Britain in a defensive aspect. The services of the Engineer and 
Railway Volunteer Staff Corps—a body which has been described 
as a regiment of field officers—would be of the greatest value if the 
national necessity justified the appropriation of the railways to the 
two primary duties of conveying troops and military material, and 
of carrying food for the people. But there does not seem to be any 
very great desire on the part of railway managers to join its ranks, 
There are nine vacancies among the lieutenant-colonels, and thirteen 
among the majors, while there are no,company-officers whatever, 
though the corps was designed to include sixty captains and 
lieutenants, men practically acquainted with the working of rail- 
ways. It is conceivable that.the army would be none the worse if 
this corps were filled up to something like the number of officers 
contemplated when it was established in 1865. For the present, its 
chief value appears to be that it givessome of our railway managers 
and leading engineers and contractors an opportunity, of which 
they very seldom avail themselves, to wear uniforms. Still, it is 
known that the fullest statistics of the capacity of all the railways 
have been furnished by this corps to the Horse Guards, even though 
our waggons are not marked, as is the custom on the Continent of 
Europe, with the number of men and: horses each is caphble of 
accommodating. ‘ 

Nothing is more notable in the view than the apparently 
exposed condition of our only arsenal, To have our, great 
military manufacturing establishment close by deep water is 
no doubt of vast advantage, but it is not without risks, and 
for a score of years past the War Office has been urged 
to provide a second arsenal, or at least a great military store depot, 
in the Midland counties. But nothing has been done, though in 
the course of time several most eligible sites, with coal and iron 
close at hand, have been in the market. Perhaps the best of these 
was Cannock Chase, a few miles west of Lichfield, and having an 
important railway running through it. Strensall Common, about 
as far north-east of York, has also been spoken of. It is un- 
necessary to urge the inexpediency of. having all our eggs in one 
basket ; but ereualy the real reason why the project for a secon! 
arsenal has not been carried out is the conviction of the military 
authorities that Woolwich must be considered an integral part of 
London ; that Woolwich would not fall until the Metropolis fell ; 
and that the fall of London would leave us with no need for an 
arsenal. Our small-arms establishment at Enfield and our powder 
manufactory at Waltham Abbey are open to the same objection, 
and are defensible on the same ground, but it must not be forgotten 
that there is another Government small-arms factory at Spai brook, 
Birmingham, and that the War Office and Admiralty ane a large 
proportion of their powder from Di oe manufacturers. The Pe icy 
of having a number of dockyards on our southern coasts has ra 
confresed by the experience of ages, the argument for a cg 
manufacturing. arsenal is overwhelming. Nevertheless, it a 
probably be long before the scheme is realised, ine ea ae 
tendency of Cabinet Ministers on all such questions eing 1 lett 
direction of Lord Melbourne’s favourite expression, Can't ae * 
alone?” It may be hoped that due attention, however, wi ; e 
aid to the subject by the Commission of which Lord Harting) on 
is chairman, and which includes among its members ue fo) efi 
who was formerly, at any rate, an advocate for a central, or second, 
arsenal—Lieutenant-General Henry Brackenbury. 


’ close blockade, and do infinite damage jay 
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The whole problem of national defences reall turns on t 
point of the defence of London. Cockneys eee tired a tell: 
ing the wholly fabulous story that Marshal Blucher, looking down 
oh me metropolis from the Dome of St. Paul's, cried out, “ Was fur 

under!" An he did, he must have spoken very bad German. 
if he did not mean to say “ What rubbish !"—and, indeed, London 
An those days was chiefly imposing by its size. But the Cockney 
Instinct is right. London is the point for which a plunderer would 
strike. Here he woul! have’ his prize crystallised, so to say. 
Hence, as all roads lead to Rome, so every scheme of the invasion and 
defence of England must centre on London. The defence of the 
outports is a great question, no doubt. Every community has a 
right, nay a duty, to put such pressureon the Administration of 
the day as will make that community fairly secure. But every 
community in the realm has a far greater interest in London than 
in any other con\munity, however intimate may be’their respective 
business relations. And it follows that no far-seeing man can 
doubt that money spent on the defence of London is money well 
spent if it be prudently laid out. Yet to fortify London would be 
madness. A hundred millions devoted to that to-day would not be 
worth one million, perhaps, in twenty years. No: when London 
is invested London will have to yield, for she has not, at any” 
time, a fortnight's supply of provisions within her limits for her 
teeming myriads, to say nothing of her troops. Her defences must 
be outside of the Bills of Mortality. It is none of our business to 
indicate what should be done, still less to state what has been done, 
in this direction. For a long time past it has received the attention 
of experts, and of late the Horse Guards’ staff has been devoting to 
it much consideration. Special maps have been prepared after the 
manner of the General Staff in Berlin, points have been occupied, 
plans have been adopted after consultation with the best generals 
we have, stares of certain sorts have even been accumulated without 
the slightest suspicion being engendered in the minds of the nearest 
neighbours. But the area of operations is so wide that—and we 
can go no closer to the wind than this—it embraces the whole of the 
Home Counties, and alittle more. Yet the word “operations” may 
be misinterpreted. It must not be understood in an active sense, 
and in a passive sense it is meaningless. But there is another sense 
in which it exactly expresses what has been done and is being done 
—what is complete on paper, and something more. Far be it from 
us to say that we are safe; it is enough for the moment that we are 
somewhat safer. : 

We are not of those who believe that any combination of hostile 
fleets would be able entirely to stop our food supply. Of course, in 
case of'a war with two or three Naval Powers at once, all merchant 
steamers capable of doing no more than thirteen knots would be 
prudently laid up in ordinary; but the fast steamers would be 
found to carry nothing except food, and the number of ports on our 
shores is so great, while the internal railway facilities are so ample, 
that the food would be run in somewhere, and would be readily 
distributed. That prices would rise we may be certain, and there 
would doubtless be distress, but to suppose that any number of war 
vessels could seal our ports is to see visions and dream dreams. 
However, if our Navy is not to be strong enough to guard all our, 
interests the wide world over, it, one would think, ought to be 
strong enough to protect our shores in every contingency, and to 
strike heavy and rapid blows at the enemy's cruisers or coasts. 
Admiral Fitzroy has just demonstrated that a squadron inferior in 
numbers, and upon the whole in the quality of its ships, can break a 

before it can be 
followed and found. lis squadron ran round the North of Scot- 
land from the North of Ireland, and in three days theoretically laid 
waste the East Coast of Britain as far south as Scarborough, while 
his opponents, in spite of their command of signal stations and 
telegraphs, had for more than half the time no idea whither he had 
betaken himself, and were in point of fact looking for him every- 
where but where he was. The amount of property he would have 
destroyed in these three days has been estimated at from ten to 
fifteen’ millions sterling, and this on a part of our coasts which is 
certainly not the busiest in a maritime way. Had he taken a run 
up the English Channel he might have sunk many more ships. Ad- 
miral Colomb recently put the extent of our commerce ina very strik- 
ing light, when he said at the United Service Institution that “ there 
are always thirty-five ships in ships in sight” of Beachy Head, and 
a ship passes that point every five minutes ! He showed that six 
hundred and twenty thousand British ships enter or leave our home 
ports every year, or as nearly as possible two thousand every week- 
day : and’ it matters little that the same vessels are counted here 
over and over again, for each time that one comes in or goes out, 
she has a different cargo. These cargoes, excluding cargoes between 
home ports, have a value much exceeding, even. in most years, six 
hundred millions sterling, and this does not include the value of the 
essels, . 
ri If our Navy cost thirty millions a year instead of little more than 
half that sum, it would represent a national insurance of only ten 
shillings on every hundred pounds per annum of our in-and-out 
cargoes. The point need not be pressed further. But it is impossi- 
ble to dissociate the defences of England from the defence of the 
commerce of England. Hitherto we have had, and we still have, 
two departments engaged in managing or mismanaging our defences 
at home and abroad, There is an impression deepening among 
those who have given close attention to the subject that the most 

ressing administrative reform of the present is the union of the 
War Office and the Admiralty Pings one Ware Lee pe 

nce, who would have responsible to him a mixed Naval an 

Military Council, and a General Staff for Military and General Staff 
for Marine matters. The consolidation may beunadvisable on many 
grounds, but at any rate it would have several most striking advan- 
tages, for it would save infinite correspondence, ane pet a.great 
dea] of friction, What is really and imperatively needed ig that 
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there should be one com idee system of national defence laid 
down, and administered with a single eye to the. simplicity and 
efficiency of all its parts. There has been much talk of late concern- 
ing Lord St. Vincent's system of naval defence; and Lord Howe’s 
system. It has been said jthat Lord St. Vincent's system was 
esigned to defend both ourthome and our commerce, while Lord 
Howe's defended our shorés, but ‘did not provide for ‘our food 
supply, except under convoy Such talk as this sounds academic, 
for it would appear that we leed, not a system of defence that was in 
principle applicable to las century, but a system based on the 
requirements of this age, when ships, ordnance, lighting, have keen 
revolutionised, when sails ay all but relics of the past, guns carry 
twelve to twenty miles, the electtic beam discovers an enemy on the 
darkest night, even if he barély shows above the horizon, and when 
our interests are not confined to the Atlantic, but are almost equally 
distributed over the world. |Yet itis fair to say that a large, and 
probably an increasing school of naval officers holds that strate; 
on the sea is as immutable in its principles as strategy on land is 
admitted to be, tactics only being affected by improvements. or 
changes in details. The problem can only be solved by taking into 
consideration many factors which at first sight have little bearing on 
one another ; and so the eset on of England's Defences really com- 
prises that of the Defences of the Empire. en ae UNG: 

’ Looking at it for the presnt from the narrower point of view, we 
see first that while our Navy looks imposing on paper, we really 
have not a sufficient number of either fast ships or strong ships. 
No man-of-war can be deemed ‘efficient to-day, save for purposes of 
coast defence (that is, save 4s.a mere floating fort), unless she-can 
easily steam fourteen knots |when’ required to do so, and this with- 
out that forced draught whjch racks the boilers, and which is.at 
best an expedient of doubtfyl value. The battleships that can keep 
up more than twelve knots 
on the fingers, and some offthem are in reserve, while slower and 
altogether less efficient, yet as costly, vessels are, continually in 
commission, and officers and'crews kept. in them, when they would 
be in case of war immediately transferred to marine monsters of 
whose manifold intricacies they have no knowledge or experience. 
The Admiral class, or the Trafalgar class, or the Colossus class, or 
the Warsfite class, are the ships our men will have to work if we 
go to war, and the ships of this sort might well take the place, at 
Portland, Harwich, Holyhead, and other ports where the coastguard 
ships lie, of vessels that in hostilities could scarcely dare to show 
their figureheads out of port, and they might well also at once 
supplant in the Channel Squadron old-fashioned vessels, costly to 
maintain and inefficient in any true modern sense, such as the. 
Agincourt, the Northumberland, the ron Duke, the Achilles, and the 
Monarch, some of which would undoubtedly make useful ships if 
re-engined and provided with quick-firing guns. Vessels of the 
Admiral class have some eighty separate engines on board each of 
them, and are not to be handled at a day’s notice by men accus- 
tomed to wall-sided ships, any more than a (am of the old coaching 
days could run a locomotiye without training. There are many 
other points connected with our defences:afloat which might be cited 
as showing that we are noe making tHe best use even of what we 
have got in the way of ment“and ships; but enough has probabl 
been said to show that the Awhole subject needs the most thoroug 


investigation. 


As regards our fortificatitns, it is inexpedient to enter into any 
details. But it may te said/that fortification which was efficient. in 
Lord Palmerston's time is ot necessarily efficient now, just as the 
Warrior, or the Hector, or the Minotaur, cannot be compared with 
the Rodney, or the Edinburgh, or the 7ra/aigar. Indeed it might 
be said, with as much truth as paradox, that the very efficiency of a 
fortification twenty years ago is presumptive of its comparative 
worthlessness now. To thefunprofessional eye, many of the works 
on our coasts appear imposing, and they are “éo in one sense of the 
word ; but they would be more dangerous to those occupying them 
than to the enemy. This is! one question which needs fuller atten- 
tion than has yet Leen given'to it. On the other hand, the “cheap 
defence of nations” has beén furthered by recent improvements in 
submarine mining, and faiyly satisfactory progress has been made 
of late in this department. Qur estuaries will, in a very short time, 
be fairly well protected against raids by an enemy’s ships, but it 
will be long before life agqd-property in“them can be.made safe 
against damage from shell-fire at great ranges. To effect this, gun 
ashore must be opposed tojgun afloat. Fortifications sufficient to 
shelter our Volunteer and ‘Militia gunners, if not to stand -heavy 
battering, must be provided, |but it is useless to suppose an energetic 
enemy can be kept at bay/in this way. He must be met on his 
own element ; andas it is futile to believe that the nation, as a whole, 
will undertake the task ofilocal defence, the duty of providing for 
it will, unhappily fall on the various localities. With this object, 
a Society has been recently formed and recognised by the Admiralty, 
under the name of The Naval Volunteer Home Defence Associa- 
tion, of which Earl Cowper is President, but it is, perhaps, not too 


much to say the Earl of Northbrook, late First Lord of the - 


Admiralty, is the guiding spirit. 

The scheme of the Assdgiation is that “in every considerable 
seaport of the United Kibgdom suitable vessels, more or less 
numerous, according to the jmportance of the port, should be fitted 
to receive quick-firing guns “that a local force of Naval Volunteers 
should be attached to these Vessels, and trained to arm, equip, man, 
and fight them ; and that the guns, ammunition, and other articles 
required for service should He placed in_store on the spot, in readi- 
ness for use in time of war.". “Admiral Fitzroy's recent raid on the 
north-east coast would have;been; if.not impossible, at any rate far 
less easy had each port possessed its branch of the Association, and 
had it been on the alert, ast would have been in time of real war. 
Thus we see the problem sf home defence is being slowly, but, we 
may hope, surely grasped ; ‘and it is reasonable to expect that just 


at 


r any length of time can be counted ° 


in proportion as its difficulties are realised and, one. by one, sur- 
mpi, it will be more clearly seen that to be satisfactorily solved - 
it must be treated as a whole, the land and the sea-forces and 
preparations being placed in proper relations with, and. subordina-" | 
tion to, each other. ‘ ; i; 
Leaving out of sight, for the. purposes of this article, the compo- 
sition of our two Army Corps, ‘while never forgetting that the best 
kind of defence is generally intelligent and rapid ‘attack, we may 
note here the disposition of our regular forces at home. In the 
Home District there are commonly, besides the three regiments of ° 
Household Cavalry, one regiment of light ceva and one battery 
of horse artillery, and seven battalions of Foot Guards, with occa- 
sionally a battalion of some line regiment. At Woolwich there are 
mostly a detachment of cavalry, two batteries of horse artillery, 
eight batteries of field artillery, and three batteries of garrison 
artillery, with one line battallon. At Chatham (with Sheerness) 
may be commonly found threg batteries of garrison artillery, while 
two others are on the-other side of the Thames’ mouth, at the 
Shoeburyness School of Gunnery. Chatham is, of course, the head- 
‘quarters of the corps of Engineers, and has four companies, besides 
nine depét companies R.E., and one battalion of foot. At-Canter- 
bury are the depdts of cavalry regiments serving abroad.” At Dover 


and Shorncliffe will be generally found one regiment of ‘cavalry, 


two batteries of field artillery, four batteries of garrison artillery, a 
company R.E., and five line baftalions, At Brightor’, with a-detach- 
ment at Hilsca, near Portsmouth, is a regiment of cavalry ;- at Ports- 
mouth, with Gosport and the Isle of Wight, ten’ batteries of- 
garrison artillery, three companies R.E., an lin , 
At Plymouth and Devonport are five batteries of garrison artillery, 
two companies of Engineers, with three, battalions of foot. At 
Aldershot may be foun naa ean of cavalry, three batteries 
of Horse Artillery, six batteries of field artillery; one company, half. 
the telegraph battalion, the depét of troops and: thé field park and 
pontonniers R.E., and nine foot battalions. At Colchéster. there 
are generally one cavalry regiment, and three battalions of foot. . 
Scattered up and down England and Wales are cavalry regiments 
at York, Hounslow, Manchester, and Norwich, 2 bP of horse 
artillery at Dorchester, batteries of field artillery at Weedon (2), 
Ipswich (2), Sheffield (2), Coventry, Exeter (2), Trowbridge and 
Christchurch ; batteries of garrison artillery at Harwich, Tilbury, 
Weymouth, and Pembroke (2) ; companies of Engineers at Clifton, 
Bedford, and Southampton, and line battalions at Portland, Brad- 
ford, Preston, York, Manchester, and Sheffield. Militia battalions 
have their head-quarters at Bedford, Hertford, Reading, Carlisle, 
Chester, Macclesfield, Derby, Newark, Plymouth, Exeter, Dor- 
chester, Bodmin, Barnard Castle, Newcastle, Warley, Bristol, 
Cirencester, Winchester, Canterbury, Maidstone, Huntingdon, 
Mold, Barnet, Bury, Burnley, Preston, Warrington, Lancaster, 
Leicester, Lincoln, Grantham, Ashton, Hounslow, Norwich, Yar- 
mouth, Northampton, Alnwick, Oxford, High Wycombe, Tower 
Hamlets, Finsbury, Shrewsbury, Hereford, Taunton, Lichfield, 
Bury St. Edmunds, Kingston, Guildford, Chichester, Brecon, 
Welchpool, Warwick, Wrexham, Carnarvon, Cardiff, Halifax, 
Devizes, Worcester, Pontefract, York, and Beverley, some of these, 
points being depéts of more than one or even two battalions. At 
various places on the coasts are the head-quarters of regiments of 
militia artillery. At Portsmouth are the headquarters of the Royal 
Marine artillery,‘ while Chatham, Portsmouth, and Plymouth are 
the headquarters of the Royal Marines... It is probable that the 
R.M.A. and.the R.M. will be soon unavailable for any purposes of 
Home Defences, as to them will be entrusted the defence of the coal- 
ing stations now being fortified on thegreat ocean routes. As 
regards the, Volunteers, the main need of-the country is their better 
organisation and association with the regular forces.” Since this is 
in progress, and it is impossible to learn exactly how far it has pro- 
ceeded, the léss said about it the better. * 

One point to be borne in mind in considering the military defences 
of Enpland.is the locality of the commands of the ‘general officers. 
Aldershot is a Lieutenant-General’s command, and he covers London 
on.,the south and west. Chatham is at present the command of a 
Brigadier-General, but is to be annexed to the Woolwich District, 
which is a Major General's command, and to which, as being an 
integral part of the defences of the Thames estuary, it properly 
belongs, as does Sheerness, where a Colonel of Artillery is virtuall 
Brigadier, Dover is a Major-General’s appointment, and he, wit! 
a Brigadier-General or Colonel on the Staff at Shorrclite, is 
responsible for the whole of the south-east and a part of the 
southern coast. Portsmouth is the command of a Lieutenant- 
General, who is also “Governor,” and .who takes charge of the 
south ‘coast generally. Devonport and the Western District is 
watched by a Major-General, London is the care ‘of a Major- 
General ; and the whole of the North of England is uhder a Major- 
General at York.. From Colchester a Major-General watches the 
East Coast. Hitherto there has been such a confused yesponsibility 
that the General in nominal charge of a district has frequently had 
no knowledge of, still less control over, the working of the various 
military supply departments. There is now, not too soon, to be an 
end of this under the system devised by Sir Redvers Buller, the 
Quartermaster-General, who has been at great ‘pains to select youn 
and active officers to carry out his plans. Indeed, it may be sai 
that the new Control Department will comprise the pick of the 
company officers of the Army. Under this plan, which is to be 
tried -first in the Portsmouth district, every officer performing any 
duty in connection with the Army will be directly responsible to the 
General in local command, and the to the General Staff in London. 
It may therefore be reasonably expected that we shail hear no more 
of the abuses which have beeh laid at the door:of the old system, or 
want of system in which every department was Sufficient to itself, 
and regardless of every other. 

C. W. 
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General Boulanger. To the universal surprise, the General carried 
the day in all three of Sunday’s by-elections—the Somme, Nord, 
and Charente-Inférieure. The Republican nominees were simply 
nowhere. True, General Boulanger was supported by a Reactionary 
coalition, and succeeded ‘to seats which had formerly been occupied 
by Conservatives. But the fact remains, that the man who appeared 
totally crushed a few weeks since can still effectually win the 
opular voice to the loss of the Government. In the Charente 
Tk érieure, the General had_a majority of 14,840 votes, in the 
Somme of 35,333, and in the Nord of 32,746 votes. Nevertheless, 
in his old seat, the Nord, the General has lost ground since his 
election last April, when his majority was over 42,000 higher. This 
is the only grain of consolation for the Government, who are con- 
siderably cast down, while, to make matters worse, M. Floquet’s 
Cabinet is assailed and censured by most of the Republican party 
for its mismanagement and weakness. The disunion of the Govern- 
ment supporters therefore gives the Reactionists their ah aoe 
and they are not slow to use their old tactics of coalescing in 
favour of the most formidable opponent of the Government—in this 
case General Boulanger. Whether the General is popular enough 
to stand on his own merits and dispense with such dubious allies, 
could only be tested if he would put up for a Republican consti- 
tuency—as his opponents challenge him todo. But the General 
discreetly contents himself with his present laurels, and declares that 
he would only come forward in one case—a vacancy in Paris, until 
the General Election, when he, will stand everywhere. As yet, 
he has not announced for which Department he will take his seat. 
Owing to this triple victory, Paris suffers from a fresh attack of 
Boulangist fever, with the usual accompaniments of topical songs, cari- 
catures of the Government, and noisy street gatherings. Further, the 
crowds on the night of election gave considerable trouble while wait- 
ing round the Boulangist newspaper offices for information of the 
result. It is no slight triumph to the Boulangist war-party that 
their success has aroused general vexation and anxiety abroad, 
particularly in Germany and Austria. The German comments are 
very severe, the Republican defeat being utilised as a text for re- 
peated sermons on the present dangerous condition of France. 


THE balance of popularity in FRANCE once 


The Government put a good face on the matter, however. Presi- 
dent Carnot told the Seine-et-Marne Council-General that the 
Republic counted plentiful allies against the intrigues which sought 
to divide the country, and that the Government was determined to 
make all respect popular liberties, These provincial Councils, just 
assembled, have not been able to steer clear of political declarations, 
though the Northern gatherings are much occupied with industrial 
affairs. Happily, the strikes have generally ceased, the Paris 
navvies having given in through lack of funds. As the masters held 
firm, the men and their families were in a starving condition, and 
gradually slipped back to work, till the leaders of the movement 
were obliged to admit their surrender. Only for a time, however, 
they say, resting their hopes on the joiners, who are still out. 


The bitterness between FRANCE and ITALY deepens with the 
continuance of the Massowah dispute. Nor is the tone of the 
Italian Premier calculated to quench the flame. Indeed, Signor 
Crispi’s latest Note to M. Goblet is curiously violent for a Diplo- 
matic document, in striking contrast to the meekness of the French 
Circulars, He begins by declaring that he will avoid-embittering 
discussion, and then once more forcibly states his plea that the 
Capitulations ceased when Italy occupied Massowah, which had 
been abandoned by Egypt and Turkey, and was therefore a ves 
nullius at the disposal of any Power. After pointing out that 
France has no real interests in Massowah, he appeals to the 
European Governments to judge which country is in the wrong— 
“the Power which enforces respect for the law, assuring public 
order, or the Power which excites a peaceful population to dis- 
regard the law, and to defy the authority of the establishel 
Government.” Italian opinion warmly approves the Premier's 
attitude, while regretting that this dispute has effectually checked 
the proposed Franco-Italian Commercial Treaty. National com- 
merce, particularly the wine trade, already suffers from the delay in 
the arrangement. In France itself the anger aroused by Signor 
Crispi’s language is mingled with dismay at his visit to Prince 
Bismarck. Keenly aware of their own unsettled condition and the 

resent temper of Germany, the French scent danger in the 
riedrichsruh meeting at the present juncture. Their only hope is 
that Prince Bismarck’s tact will quiet any bellicose disposition on 
the Italian side. 


This interview of the Italian and German Premiers produces un- 
qualified satisfaction in GERMANY, where Signor Crispi’s visit is looked 
upon asa proof that the alliance with Italy and Austria remains firm 
and secure, for Count Kalnoky is to meet Prince Bismarck shortly 
afterwards. Yet, in spite of such assurances, the pacific expectations 
of the past few weeks are not quite so dominant. ‘This alteration 
results in a measure from the important changes in the army com- 
mands, where from Marshal von Moltke downwards the old soldiers 
give place to younger men, more fitted by age to go on active 
service. Coupled with these signs of the times are the Emperor's 
military energy, displayed in perpetual reviews and parades, and, 
more than all, his own stirring words at the recent unveiling of the 
monument to Prince Frederick Charles in Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 
Lauding alike the genius and zeal of the Red Prince and of the 
Emperor Frederick, his fellow-commander, Emperor William added 
proudly that there could be no question of Germany. surrendering 
what she had conquered. The German people were of one mind— 
that the eighteen Army Corps and forty-two million inhabitants 
would be left on the field, rather than permit one stone of what they 
had gained to be taken away. Not only Alsace-Lorraine but 
Schleswig-Holstein is aimed at by these remarks, so think the 
public at large, in order that the King of Denmark may not be 
misled by recent German cordiality. ‘This very point is raised by 
Russia, who in view of her Danish family connections is inclined to 

support the return of Schleswig-Holstein to the Danes. However, 
the subject is a perfect red rag to the German journals. So the 
Press of the two countries are once more abusing each other as 
roundly as before the Peterhof interview, while Czar and Emperor 
exchange fresh tokens of friendship. Thus the Russian Monarch 
has sent his portrait to William I1., with the autographic dedica- 
tion, “in memory of the pleasant days at Peterhof.” Amongst the 
most prominent German items, Marshal von Moltke had a perfect 
ovation when visiting Leipzig for the inauguration of the Victo~y 
Monument ; Herr von Butticher is appointed Vice-President of the 
Prussian Ministry; and an important International Congress on 
Inland Navigation is sitting at l'rankfort. 


EASTERN AFFAIRS are moderately quiet this week. BULGARIA 
strives vigorously to put down brigandage, owing to the just com- 
plaints of her neighbours. Unfortunately, though the brigands are 
shut out from Servia and Roumania, they escape into Turkey with 
impunity, and when begged to interfere, the Porte contents itself 
with polite regrets, instead of deeds. Meanwhile the brigands 
increase and flourish, so that the country is in a perfect panic, more 


‘married next February—during the 
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especially as it is suspected that brigandage is being used as a 
political lever for disturbing the province. TURKEY is considering 
Ministerial changes, and deliberating whether to retain Kiamil 
Pasha as Grand Vizier. In EGypT Colonel Kitchener has been 
appointed Adjutant-General of the Egyptian Army, being replaced 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Smyth as Governor-General of Suakim. 


AusTRIA is busy with Imperial anniversaries, The Emperor's 
fifty-eighth birthday has been kept with unusual ceremony, while 
extensive preparations are being made to celebrate in December the 
completion of forty years of his reign. The country contrasts Its 
present tranquil condition and prosperity with the time when 
Francis Joseph succeeded his uncle in the troublous days of '48. 
Since then a United Germany and a Free Italy have sprung up; yet, 
though Austria lost her supremacy in these countries, she claims 
them both as firm allies. Internally the Dual Monarchy is at peace, 
and the once-disaffected Hungarians are amongst the Emperor's 
most loyal subjects. There‘is only one discordant note in the 
rejoicings—the misery and losses caused by the terrible storms 
in Upper Austria and the Salzkammergut. 


INDIA expects hostilities with the Tibetans at any moment. 
Hopes of a pacific arrangement through Chinese mediation-have 
proved delusive, for the Tibetans increased their war preparations 
directly after the Chinese Envoy appeared at Lhassa. They now 
number full 15,000, according to report, with 3,000 Bhuteas sey 
to support them at need. Even when he musters his full strengt 
General Graham will only command 2,300 men and eight guns; 
while until these reinforcements arrive there is much anxiety lest 
the Tibetans should rush Gnatong by sheer force of numbers. 
This prospect. puts Darjeeling in sore alarm. The garrison has 
been sent to the front, leaving only Goorkha police to protect the 
women and children, so that, although another British detachment 
is on the way, it is just possible that the Tibetans might steal a 
march on the town. They evidently mean to attack Entchi, the 
Rajah’s residence in the heart of Sikkim, and the British pioneers 
have. been opening out a road to check their advance. It is 
plain that General Graham's force will winter on the frontier, 
for warm clothing is to be sent to the troops. Military 
affairs, indeed, are the topic of the day in India, for the 
Bengal Government pleads for an expedition to the Chittagong 
Hills to check raids from the restless tribes, while the native Princes 
who recently offered military. support to the Government are 
requested to. send representatives to Simla to arrange necessary 
details, Each State will be asked to permanently maintain part of 
their army fully equipped for active service.—BURMA supplies the 
usual disastrous dacoit bulletin, with the more satisfactory informa- 
tion that the railway to Mandalay is practically completed. Rumours 
are current of a serious rising in Northern AFGHANISTAN, headed 
by Ishak Khan, Governor of Bulkh. Ishak Khan. has long been 
opposed to his cousin the Ameer for his leaning towards England, 
being himself a fierce fanatic. 


In the UNITED STATES the Presidential campaign has distinctly 
influenced the fate of the Fisheries Treaty, which was rejected in the 


Senate on Tuesday by a majority of three. This was entirely a party © 


vote. The Republicans, who dominate in the Senate, were determined 
that at this electoral crisis the Democrats should not claim the 
honour of settling so important a controversy. Moreover, their party 
manceuvres largely consist in opposing English interests and con- 
ciliating the Irish vote, so they carefully followed the lead of Mr. 
Blaine, who warmly denounced the Treaty during his ‘electoral tour 
in Maine. The action of the Republicans is very widely condemned, 


.and most people join with the Mew York Times in stigmatising the 


rejection of the Treaty as “ perhaps the most remarkable instance of 
narrow partisanship in the treatment of a great international ques- 
tion ever known in our history.” Secretary Bayard looks upon the 
rejection “as a misfortune,” but states that although the Treaty is 
rejected the modus vivend: is still in force by which the United States 
fishermen are entitled to licence for two years, unless Canada should 
decide to terminate it. In CANADA, while much disappointment is 
expressed, the rejection of the Treaty is regarded asa mere elec- 
tioneering device, and it is generally felt that the modus vivendi 
should be continued until the Presidential fever is over, and negotia- 
tions can be renewed. To return to the United States, the Demo- 
crats are on the stump, Judge Thurman, the Vice-Presidential 
candidate, opening the campaign in Michigan on Wednesday. 
Another candidate is in the field, Mr. James Curtis, brought forward 
by the American party. This party chiefly takes its stand on the 
doctrine of “ America for the Americans,” to the exclusion of all 
foreign element. The yellow fever epidemic in Florida seems on the 
decline, thirty-two cases having occurred altogether at Jacksonville, 
with only a small death-rate. Storms, too, have cleared the air 
in the South, though doing much damage at New Orleans. 


The fatal collision between two Atlantic liners has impressed 
nautical circles with the need for prescribing distinct routes of 
outward and homeward travel. The Z/ingvalla and Geiser, of the 
Danish Thingvalla Line, bound respectively to and from New York, 
were off Sable Island on the Nova Scotian coast, when the 7Aing- 
valla ran into her sister-vessel midships. The night was dark and 
rainy, but the steamers seem to have sighted each other a full hour 
before the collision. The Geiser was nearly cut in two, and sank in 
five minutes, so that it was impossible to launch the boats or get the 
passengers up from below. Further, the blow from the ZAingvalla's 
bow ciushed many sleepers in their berths. Thus, some 117 persons 
perished in the Geiser, and though the Zhingvalla took up thirty- 
one survivors, she was:so injured that she could scarcely keep afloat. 
Fortunately, the Hamburg steamer. Wieland came to the rescue, and 
carried the 7/ingvalla’s passengers to New York, the damaged vessel 
herself getting into Halifax with some difficulty. Notwithstanding 
the warning of this disaster, the Americans promote the rivalry of 
the different lines to increase their speed, and eagerly discuss 
whether the two latest crack vessels, the Uméria or the City of New 
York, will reach England first, having started almost together. 
—Another disaster occurred on Wednesday, this time off San 
Francisco, where the City of Chester, bound for Eureka, came 
into collision in a fog with the Oceanic, coming from Yokohama, 
and sank, a number of passengers being drowned. 


_In ZULULAND the delay in the attack on Dinizulu has enabled 
him to escape to the Robombo Mountains, a kind of No Man's 
Land, whence he can easily raid on Usebipu’s territory. South 
African opinion holds that there will be no permanent peace in 
Zululand till Dinizulu is captured and banished, thus extinguishing 
the pretensions of Cetewayo’s House.—The ORANGE FREE STATE 
has elected Chief Justice Reitz President in the stead of the late 
Sir H. Brand. He will be sworn in on January roth. 


Among MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS, the British Naval Manceuvres 
have been attentively watched in RusstA. The Black Sea naval 
authorities greatly praise our tactics.—In SPAIN two English tourists 
from Gibraltar were attacked on the Spanish lines by two men asking 
charity. The affair is being investigated at San Roque. Madrid 
suffers froma severe se a epidemic, mainly among children.— 
In CanaDAa terrible thunderstorm has devastated Eastern Ontario 
and Quebec, causing damage in Quebec alone to the amount of 
300,000/.. The lightning was unusually ‘fatal to life. The Premier 
formally states that the Government will renounce the Conversion 
Scheme ifthe measure cannot be carried voluntarily with the consent 
of the bondholders.—The- young Emperor of CHina- is to -be 
é p rst month of. the Chinese 
New Year. Preparations for the Imperial wedding have been going 
on for the last two years. ; 


a whole committee of the aristocracy and a par' 


THE QUEEN has revisited Glasgow this week for the fr4 ,- 
for thirty-nine years. The Grand Duke of Hesse ine net time 
party at Osborne just before their departure, and Pointe fie al 
preceded them to Glasgow, travelling by sea in the Victor; chry 
Albert. On Saturday Prince Adolphus of Teck lunched ene and 
Majesty, to take leave on his departure for India ; and next fone 
Queen and Royal Family attended Divine Service at Ost. - 
where the Rev. A. Peile officiated. The ex-Empress ate? 
lunched with Her Majesty on Monday, while next ein’ ae 
Queen left Osborne with Princess Beatrice and the Heise c the 
Ducal Family. Crossing to Gosport, the Royal party vee ie 
direct to Scotland, stopping for tea at Banbury, and reached k ed 
frew on Wednesday morning, where they were received hy p rae 
Henry and Sir A. and Lady Campbell, their hosts. ‘The Gemee 
Princes took up their quarters on board the Royal Yacht ne 
Her Majesty and the Princesses stayed at Sir A. Campbell's ea 
dence on the Clyde, Blythswood. The house stands in site 
picturesque situation, sd the Royal apartments, on the south-west 
side, command ‘a splendid view. They were furnished in blu 
and terra-cotta. After resting during the morning, the Ro a 
party went to Renfrew to receive the first address and lane 
Glasgow greeted the Queen with much enthusiasm a little ater 
the town keeping holiday and being gaily decorated. The official 
reception at the station being over, the Queen formally inaugurated 
the new Municipal buildings, and thence drove in’ State to the 
Exhibition, where Her Majesty received an address, heard a brief 
concert, and visited the Fine Art Galleries, the Womens’ Industries 
and the Artisans’ Sections. On Thurstay the Queen visite{ 
Paisley, the town then celebrating its quatercentenary as a burgh 
while Princess Beatrice went down the Clyde in the Royal 
yacht to Govan to christen the new vessel Marathon. Vriday's 
programme included private visits to the Exhibition, the Univer- 


sity, and the Scottish College for Women. In the evening the 


Royal party leave for Balmoral, where they will be joined by the 
children of Prince and Princess Henry and of the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales remain on the Continent. 
During the Princess’s stay at Wiesbaden, the Prince frequently 
came over from’ Homburg to see his wife and father-in-law, the 
King of Denmark, while on Sunday the Royal party met together 
at Frankfort for dinner. The Prince then returned to Homburg to 
finish his “cure,” while the Princess and daughters travelled vii 
Munich to Gmunden to stay with the Duchess of Cumberland. 

The King of the Belgians has been to Glasgow iucog., and is now 
going yachting among the Western Highlands.—The King of the 
Netherlands is in delicate health at the Castle of Loo, suffering 
from the effects of a chill.—The King and Queen of Portugal, with 
their second son, Don Alfonso, have been visiting the Austrian 
Emperor and Empress, and there is some talk of a marriage between 
the Archduchess Valérie and the Portuguese Prince. 
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THE FuTuURE OF ITALIAN Opera.—The Continental payers 
are amusing themselves in the dull season by discussing the future 
of Italian Opera. On all hands it is admitted that Italian Opera 
(we do not refer to opera in Italian, but to operas by Italian com- 
posers) is not what it was. Even in Italy itself French, and even 
German, works are now more frequently played than the native 
article.—In France, the national jealousy which still exists against 
the conqueror has sufficed to keep modern operas by Germans from 
the stage. But even French composers have begun to perceive that 
the interest cannot be maintained from the home supply alone, and 
a large number of the most eminent Parisian musicians have signec 
a round-robin to the Minister requesting his influence to secure the 
production of Glinka’s Russian Opera La Vie pour le Tsar. In 
Germany the programmes are exceedingly mixed, Light I rench, 
and even English, works are frequently performed on alternate days 
with Wagner and Mozart. The German Singspiel (a term almost 
analogous to our own Ballad Opera) is likewise exceedingly popular. 
But German audiences, who Tike their operas to be cheap, are | ; 
no means unduly particular either as to quality, and have a blind 
eye for anomalies. At the present moment, for example, Madame 

ordica is giving some performances at Kroll’s Gardens, Berit 
she herse'f singing in Italian, while the rest of the /roupe ce i 
German iongue.—In Russia opera is essentially national, and = 
policy of the present Czar has been to stop, as far as pecs . 
the subsidies granted by his predecessor to Italian Opera, ane to 
transfer them to the National Theatre. Italian Opera at St a 
burg was indeed never much more than an entertainment ners 
for the benefit of the Court and the aristocracy, and even : a 
palmiest days it was necessary to tempt them with lagen ee 
than they were likely to secure elsewhere before the grea a 
artists would consent to winter in St. Petersburg. ‘ a : 
modest conditions, Sefior Lago, once zmpresario at Covent ‘ “ 
has, however, during the past two or more seasons, given on es 
St. Petersburg and Moscow with success. Zn revanche, 2 a the 
Russian éroupfe has come to England, and has gained favour He 

rovinces.—In the United States, more than one aisysitons valiar 
fas practically banished from the stage both English an ies 
Opera, although the former is again to be tried this Bie hs 
strong company headed by Madames Kellogg and Snes ae 
But in America, German Opera carries off the honours, an‘ juce it 
cessful has it been that arrangements have been made to degen “he 
the course of the forthcoming winter the complete Se ee ile 
Nibelungen tetralogy.—As to England, so far at any Mt «) 
metropolis is concerned, opera is becoming aE Ee about 
From July, 1887, till May, 1889, that is to say a ar a gee 
twenty months, it is highly improbable that we sha i German 
boast of more than forty-two performances sof Tela a of 
or French Opera, directed by Mr. Harris, ie ee erie an 
a eg A +s enterprise 
Mr. Carl Rosa is still Cay adap 


article. Fe 
as reached 1 


French vocalists. 
with-success in the country, but he seems to pre’ 
tions of French Operas to the Italian or English 
‘The fact that the true Italian Opera repertory has Te cgi 
limits was foreseen by Henry Jarrett and other close obser jee f opt 
ears ago as the one thing likely to impair the prospects ee 
itself, The prima. donna crze has_now spent its force. she 
retirement of Madame Christine Nilsson and the ce gal 
expatriation of Madame Patti who, while she is able a igh a 
to 1,500/ per night abroad, is not likely to accept . oe its 
English manager might find it possible to offer her, the p repre? 
have ceased to be a disturbing influence. Instead, the en 
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s himself with an all-round good company, and the 
nterest, in the absence of which no public enterprise can 
Jive, must depend upon his repertory. They look in vain to Italy, 
Verdi, the greatest ofall Italians, has shot his last bolt in producing 
Otello. The perennial reports that Boito is finishing his second opera 
Nerone are understood to be unauthorised. Italy may have some 
rising composers, among whom Mr. Harris's conductor, Signor Luigi 
Mancinelli, is not the least, but their lume Is not yet. Germany is 
even Worse off, Brahms is its onl livin, composer of command- 
ing genius, and he, like Mendelssohn, will not write operas. The 
new productions of Germany are mostly of the Singspie/ order, and 
for the rest they borrow from France, and even from England, that 
is to say from the works of Dr, Mackenzie, Mr. Goring Thomas, 
and Prolessor Villiers Stanford. France is the only country, save 
England, which possesses a school of opera composers, but M. 
Gounod has ceased to write operas, and MM. Saint Saéns, 
Massenet, Godard, Reyer, and’ others, though excellent musicians, 
have never taken a really high position outside of their own 
country. It is possible that the new copyright convention, which 
gives almost world-wide profits to the composer, may tempt the 
best men again to enter the operatic field. Italy at present stands 
almost lowest of all the great European countries, and it is a 
yemarkable fact that it is the one country in which the copyright of 
operatic works is by purchase a monopoly of: one or two ‘leading 
firms. ; 

DeatH OF Mr. WILLTAM CHAPPELL.—This eminent musical 
antiquarian died at home, 53, Upper Brook Street on Monday. 
Born in London on November 20, 1809, Mr. William Chappell 
succeeded his father in the direction of the house of Chappell and 
Co., alterwards leaving it to join the firm of J. B. Cramer and Co., 
and finally retiring from business in 1861, in order to have greater 
leisure for his favourite antiquarian pursuits. Mr. William Chappell 
was the author of the “ Collection of English National Airs "(1838- 
4o), of “ Popular Music of the Olden Time” (1859), now the 
acknowledged authority on old English ballad lore, of. “Old 
English Ditties,” and of the “ History of Music” (1874). He was 
the founder of the Musical’ Antiquarian and Percy Societies, was 
an I.S.A., and for many years was treasurer of the Camden 
Society. Upon the subject of old English song, ballad, -and dance 
tunes, Mr. William Chappell was the recognised authority. 

Tur BIRMINGHAM REHEARSALS,——The orchestral rehearsals 
for the Birmingham Festival have been in progress since-Monday, 
at St. George’s Hall, Regent Street, but as they are avowedly 
intended only to practise the orchestra, and are bea wins choral 
support, and in the absence of some of the principals, it would be 
ridiculous to notice them in detail. We will, therefore only men- 
tion that Monday was devoted to Dvorak’s Stadgt Mater, Bach's 
Magnificat, and some of the symphonies, that on Tuesday some of 
the larger and more familiar oratorios were passed rapidly through, 
and that Wednesday was devote to the two novelties, Dr. Parry’s 
Fudith and Dr. Bridge’s Callirhoé. The rehearsals were continued 
on Thursday, full rehearsals with orchestra, chorus, and principals 
are fixed for the 25th and 27th at Birmingham, and the Festival 
performances will take place twice daily, from Tuesday to Friday 
next week. We must, of course, reserve consideration of the 
novelties and the performances for our special correspondence from 
Birmingham. But we may now briefly say that Dr. Parry’s oratorio 
Judith seems likely to justify all the favourable reports which have 
been spread concerning it. The story, which is an effective mélange 
of the wickedness and repentance of King Manasseh and of the 
murder by Judith of the Assyrian general: Holofernes, is well put 
together, and the music is not only melodious but dramatic. Dr. 
Bridge's Ca/irhoé we have already referred to. 

NoTzs AND NEws.—To-morrow (Sunday) is the forty-second 
anniversary of the production at Birmingham of Z/jaA, the original 
version of which is, therefore, now out of copyright. But Men- 
delsshn altered the oratorio considerably, and the work as it is at 
present known was not published till the foHowing July—The Carl 
Rosa company began their new season at Dublin this week. Their 
first novelty will be Mr. Grist’s English adaptation of Halévy's 
La Juive—It is said that Mr. J. H. Mapleson’s “ Recollections” 
will be published by Messrs. Remington and Co. on the 20th prox. 
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—A nonsensical report is current in the Dutch papers that the little © 


pianoforte prodigy Joseph Hofmann is dead. On the contrary, he 
will probably go on tour next year in the United States with Mr. 
Abbey.—Madame Marie Roze has returned to England after a 
most successful tour in France. She will begin on Monday in the 
provinces a concert tour extending to October 1.—At the Promenade 
Concerts on Wednesday night the band gave an excellent perfor- 
mance of Beethoven’s symphony in C minor, and Madame 
Frickenhaus played Mendelssohn’s pianoforte concerto in G minor. 
! ne  sooalitts were Miss Nikita, Madame Belle Cole, and Mr. 
ant ey. 


Tur Bishop oF Lrverpoot’s letter commenting. on the 
Lambeth Encyclical was referred to in this column last week. 
Immediately after its publication the Primate intimated through 
the Times that the Encyclical had been carefully considered by all the 
Prelates comprising the Conference, with the exception of the few, 
among them the Bishop of Liverpool, who happened to be absent on 
the day when the draft of the document was discussed paragraph. 
ly paragraph, In a letter of rejoinder to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s communication, the Bishop of Liverpool explains that on the 
occasion referred to he was detained at Liverpool by pressing 
Diocesan engagements. He reiterates the expression of his con- 
Viction that the Encyclical ought to have contained some distinct 
reference to the “unhappy divisions about the Lord’s Supper 
Which, he says, “threaten to break up the Established Church of 
England, unless speedily healed.” “These divisions,” Bishop Ryle 
adds, “ were especially noticed in one of the two former Lambeth 
Conferences. I think it was an immense mistake not to notice 
them in 1888,” 

Tut AvcieisHop oF York, referring to the Sunday Question 
at a temperance meeting in York, said that it was only the religious 
sanction which guarded the English Sunday, and that if this were 
‘ampered with they would have the-French Sunday, with workmen 
toiling rather harder than on other days up to two o'clock, in order 
to get a holiday in the afternoon. 

NUMEROUS AND INFLUENTIAL ADHESIONS continue to be made 
to Lord Carnarvon’s proposal, cordially approved ! 
and referred toin this column last week, that churches in large 
cities should be opened on week-days for private devotion an 
meditation. The Bishop of Carlisle intimates through the Press 
that he long ago urged this step on the clergy and laity of his 
Diocese, The Incumbents of St. Philip's, Regent Street, of St. 
Giles's-in-the-Fields, of St. George's, Hanover Square, of St 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, of St.Mary's, Woolnoth, and of St. Jude's, 
W hitechapel, make it known that these churches are open daily for 
several hours, 


CARDINAL MANNING, presiding at a crowded meeting in the 
Crystal Palace, in connection with the Total Abstinence League of 


. cent, 


by the Primate, 
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the Cross, said that the tot i 
3 I al abstainers of England 
ei eae sna ae be extinguished. He PB sawete soe 
Ing to the end of his life he should not in thi 
bide = Teens “n uli ci he should have ne late a 
: » But he hoped: that ’ ic is li 
remained he might be able tS do eae anglaise 


MISCELLANEOUS.—St, George’ i i 
: - George's Chapel, Windsor, w 
yl ee a ca = be dleagead and re wn a 
ervice on Sunday morning last.— 
poe of the Evangelical Alliance will be held at See 
3 aoa bi are oats days. wo Bishop of Exeter, who 
ce- ‘ € Conference, will preside at the opening 
tal eee Primate of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy ie Seah 
ae - spose from the office of President of a Young Men's 
9 gs atholic Society in Edinburgh a Mr. Flannigan, who pre- 
sided at public meetings in that city where, without protest on his 
iat or subsequent expressions of his regret, the Plan of Campaign 
un porebg were defended, in spite of their recent condemnation 
by the Pope.—The Very Reverend Dr, James, Dean of St. Asaph 
has been elected by the Council Principal of Cheltenham College, 
" succession to. Dr. Kynaston, resigned.—At the closing meeting 
of the Pope Commemoration Committee a resolution was adopte 
suggesting that if any alterations in the arrangement of the parish 
eoureh of Twickenham render it possible, the monument erected by 
ope to his father and mother, now hidden from sight by the organ, 
and his own gravestone, which is also concealed, should both be 
brought into-view. 
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THE SEASON.—Perhaps the most remarkable fact about the 
present season, after its generally backward and untoward character, 
1s the extreme variations between the climatic experiences of dif- 


ferent localities. It is well-known that in July the temperature was 


higher in Scandinavia than in England, and the rainfall of that 
month in this country varied from four to seven inches, a very 
wide difference, exceeding the total average rainfall of the month. 
As regards more recent experiences, London, from the roth to the 
2oth, had a virtually rainless, ar.dalso a very sunless, period. Eighty 
miles south, on the Hampshire coast, entirely different weather was 
experienced, rain falling without cessation for many hours on the 
12th, and there being frequent showers during the subsequent week, 
but the times between being bright and sunny, with many hours of 
ripening heat, Wheat and oats have accordingly begun to be cut, 
and an early sample or two of winter barley has made its appear- 
ance at the Dorchester and Warminster markets. In the very 


‘important East Anglian districts, the number of hours’ sunlight 


registered of late has been fair, but the heat has been tempered even 
at mid-day, byan east wind, which has made the nights quite chilly. 
The abundance of weedsin all parts of England isa very bad sign, and, 
where the wheat has been laid, the weeds frequently tower above 
the crop. The increase of mildew has been serious, and the reports 
collected by an agricultural journal from 406 farmers, affirming the 
wheat to be 20 per cent. below a full average, do not appear to us 
likely to be much away from the mark, The great increase in the 
yield of ‘straw, as compared with last year, is of course a material 


‘ compensation to the farmer, but the yield of wheat itself is not 


thereby augmented. The barley and oat bes promise better than 
wheat, but the barley will be much below the fine mean quality of 
the 1887 crop, without any compensating increase of bulk. Oats 
will be a good yield in the three kingdoms if we now have three 
weeks of ripening heat. This, however, is a most important 
proviso, and, as yet, the oat crop, over the greater proportion of its 
acreage, is little more than a green crop. The weeds have got 
into the swedes and mangolds very badly, and the cost of hoeing is 
becoming a serious expense to growers of roots. The disease is 
spreading rapidly among the potatoes, and it is said that 25 per 
will have to be deducted from what, a month ago, was the 
promise of an excellent crop. The leaves of the potato are like- 
wise mildewed. With respect to the orchards, we hear that pears 
are regarded as a fair crop, but apples as the reverse. Plums are 
scarce and backward, greengages rather better than the regular 


plums, but still not good. 


WALES.——A correspondent writes that the hay is still out in 

erhaps the majority of hay-fields. “ Never has the wisdom of getting 

ay into cocks as s eedily as possible been more fully illustrated 
than this summer. In cock, the hay resists a wonderful amount of 
rain; whereas, in a season when thirty-six hours without rain has 
been a rare occurrence, the hay spread on the ground has been 
alternately soaked and dried, and all nourishment washed out of it. 
The wheat in Wales is said to want heat very badly, which we can 
well believe. The straw is stringy, and the ears attenuated, while 
barley has a sickly hue, and even oats require sunshine and warmth 
to fill the ears. Disease is increasing in the potato-fields in Wales 
as in England. On the other hand, the price of cattle has risen 
materially, while sheep and pigs also sell well at a slight rise. 
Butter, although still cheap, is not unremunerative, and the cows 
this year have yielded unusually large supplies of milk. 


DAIRY SCHOOLS.—The Government have awarded the follow- 
ing sums out of the 5,000/, granted by the Legislature in aid of 
dairy schools :—To the Cheshire County Dairy School 150/., to the 
Aspatria School in Cumberland 230/., to Edinburgh University 300/,, 
to Glasgow College 200/, to the, Kircudbright Dairy Association 
7ol,, to the Ayrshire Dairy Assoviation 1252, to the Wigtownshise 
Dairy Association ror, and to the Dumfries Dairy Association 28/, 
These awards have excited much dissatisfaction, an enormously dis- 

roportionate sum having gone north of the Tweed, while the 

ritish Dairy Farmers’ Association, whose headquarters are in Lon- 
don, together with representatives from the Norfolk, Suffolk, Dar- 
lington, Leicester, Ludlow, and Sussex dairy farmers, have met with 
but scanty consideration. It is but fair to mention that four Scot- 
tish claimants, Forfar, Kilmarnock, Kincardine, and Aberdeen, have 
been “deferred for further consideration. : 

THe CoRN MARKETS have advanced prices under the stimulus 
of unsettled harvest weather. Sales of English barley and oats 
have virtually ceased, the small reserves ol 1887 growth being 
firmly held back. But wheat has risen from 32s. 6d. to 35s. 9d. per 
qr., and is now dearer than in 1887, 1886, or 1885, though slightly 
below the currencies of 1884 before harvest. The cargo trade for 
wheat has improved Is. on the week, but the general position has 
been principally strengthened by the difficulties of country millers 
in buying local supplies at_a level which allows the manufacture of 
flour at a fair remuneration. There are as yet no new wheat 
supplies in the market, only a few rubbed-out samples in Kent and 
elsewhere south of the Thames. The new corn, too, 3s expected 
to be hardly fit for immediate milling.- Barley and oats of the new 
crop are equally backward, but a few samples of, new peas have 
appeared. Spring corn as well as wheat is held for an advance in 
price. : 

THE AGRICULTURAL RETURNS for 1888 have just reached us. 
They show that the area under wheat in Great Britain is 2,564,010 
acres against 2,317,324 acres in 1887, and 2,283,905 acres in 1836, 
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This progressive recovery is important, and seems to show that 
under present economical ‘conditions wheat-growing on suitable soil 
has ceased to involve a loss. Of barley the area is 2,085,474 acres 
against 2,085,156 acres in 1887, and 2,241,164 acres in 1886. The 
decline in barley is not likely to be progressive, but even more than 
wheat we may expect to see the barley production of the future con- 
fined to distinctively barley soils. Of oats 2,882,223 acres are now 
cultivated against 3,087,989 acres in 1887, and 3,081,596 acres in: 
1886. The poor yield of oats in both 1886 and 1887 is probably the 
chief cause of this discouragement. Of potatoes the acreage is 
largely increasing. This we cannot, regard as a satisfactory 
agricultural sign, potatoes being a great refuge of the dis- 
heartened, or poverty-stricken farmer, whether in Ireland or in 
Great Britain. Of hops only 58,509 acres are now cultivated, 
whereas over seventy thousand acres was the average from 
1880 to 1887. ‘The percentages of acreage increase of 
decrease from 1887 areas follows :—Wheat 10, potatoes 5 per cent. 
increase, oats 6 per cent., and hops 8 per cent. decrease. The num- 
ber of cattle in Crete Britain is now 6,129,224, of sheep 25,256,230, 
and of pigs 2,404,226, Cattle and sheep are decreasing in numbers, 
pigs are increasing. Thenumbers in 1887 were :—Cattle 6,441,268, 
sheep 25,958,768,. and.. pigs 2,299,323. The number of lambs has 
declined from 9,812,519 to 9,529,824, a very bad sign indeed. The 
returns as 3 whole are not pleasant reading, the increase in potatoes 
being at the expense of more staple crops, and the number of our 
flocks and herds being sadly under what the country ought to, and 
could, produce and support. ; 


THe TurF.—This should be a slack time in the racing world, 
since so many of the votaries of the sport are on_ other pleasures 
intent—shooting, travelling, yachting, and so on. That it is not so, 
however, is proved by the number of meetings which have taken 
place since we last wrote. Kempton, Paisley, and Windsor filled 
up the end of last week ; on Sunday, there was Deauville for those 
who cared to cross the Channel ; and, though Monday was happily 
an off-day, Tuesday saw the ball rolling again at Stockton. 

At Kempton, on Thursday, Grafton and Sheen ran a dead heat 
(dead heats have been astonishingly frequent of late) in the Great 
International Breeders’ Foal Stakes which, accordingly, Sir George 
Chetwynd and Prince Soltykoff divided; Pet Fox won the Prince 
of Wales’s Plate ; and the ten-year-old Tonans secured the Sunbur 
Mid-Weight Handicap. At Paisley the sport was good of its kind, 
but does not require much comment. Dunblane won a couple of 
races, and Primevere and Castagnette one each. Fagan was the suc- 
cessful jockey on each occasion, and altogether steered five winners 
during the two days. Madame Favart distinguished herself at 
Windsor on Friday by winning both the first and fourth races on 
the card, but the Park Plate, the chief event of the day, was 
secured by Simonia for Sir I’. Johnstone. Next day, Grafton won 
the August Handicap Plate, Grewelthorpe the Boveney Plate, and 
Paloma the Round Tower Plate.. : 

On Tuesday the scene changed to Stockton. The chief event 
was the Stockton Handicap, in which Nappa, Bellatrix, and Night- 
cap finished in the order named. Workington won the Wynyard 
Plate. Stronvar and Aperse were the only runners in the Great 
Northern Leger next day, and the first-named, on whom 6 to 4 was 
laid, won easily. Nunthorpe won the Hardwicke Stakes, and 
Paloma was again successful in the Lambton Stakes. 

Galaor, a3 was expected, won: the Grand Prix de Deauville on 
Sunday, the only English representative, Van Dieman’s Lan], 
being third. Seabreeze has gone back somewhat in the St. Leger 
market. Althorp, with 8st. 8lbs., has been backed for the Great 
Ebor Handicap, for which there are nineteen acceptances. 


CRrICKET.—Just when people were talking of a match between 
Surrey and England, the Champion County must needs go and get 
beaten by Lancashire. Surrey’s bad fielding allowed Lancashire to 
knock up 376, to which Mr. Eccles contributed 184, and the good 
bowling of Briggs and Watson in the second innings did the rest. 
The Surreyites made some amends this week, however, by runninz 
up 455 (M. Read 109, Mr. K, J. Key 108) against Yorkshire, ani 
getting the Tykes” out for torand 126. The Australians have 
suffered two more defeats since we last wrote. Notts made 441 
(Gunn 91, Barnes 90) against them, and beat them by an innings 
and 199 runs, and then Gloucestershire (Dr. W. G. Grace 92 and 17, 
not out) defeated them by eight wickets. These two counties are 
the only ones which have won both their matches with the Colonists 
this season. “W.G.” has been in great form during the last few 
days. Besides the innings noted above, he made two centuries 
(148 and 153) in the match between Gloucestershire and Yorkshire 
last week, this being the third time he has performed this exploit in 
a first-class match. Yorkshire made in their only innings 427, Hall 
carrying his bat for 129, and the match was drawn. * Lancashire 
beat Derbyshire, Sussex (Mr. C. A. Smith 142) beat Hants, and 
Kent beat Middlesex, while the Parsees have fallen victims both to 
the United Public Schools Eleven and to M.C.C. 

That cricketers were not slow in taking advantage of the improve- 
ment in the weather is shown by the long scores quoted above. In 
minor matches, however, even larger totals are recorded. Thus 
Scarborough made 613 (Mr. H. Leadbetter 178) against Hull; 
Warwickshire (Mr. H. C. Maul 267) mauled the Staffordshire 
bowling to the tune of 569; Essex Club and Ground compiled 549 
(Littlewood 200, Carpenter 135) against Colchester and District ; 
Mr. W. B. Pattisson with 112, and Rev. R. T. Thornton with 123, 
were the largest contributors to the 516 made by Band of Brothers 
against Weald of Kent; while Messrs. A. and C. Robinson 108 
each, and Mr. W. A. Broughton 144, helped to make 496 for Mr. 
H. Robinson’s Eleven against Bradfield College. Smitten with the 
spirit of emulation a lady, too, Miss Ada Barnes, has joined the 
ranks of the centurions, making 128 for Ottershaw Park against 
Childoun Park. To counterbalance all these batting feats we may 
mention that in a local match lately Gregg, the Gloucestershire 
professional, did the “ hat trick” twice in one innings ! 


FooTBALL.—Much regret has been felt and expressed at the 
drowning in Australia of Mr. R. L. Seddon, the captain of the 
English team now touring there, Mr. Seddon was one of the finest 
forwards in the English International Fifteen. Mr. A. E. Stoddart 
has been elected captain in his stead. Under Victorian Rules the 
team has been easily defeated by Maitland, but under Rugby Rules 
has revenged itself on Queensland. 


Row1nc.——Kemp and Hanlan were to have met again on 
September 28th next, but the Canadian’s plans may have been 
altered by the sad news which has just reached him. ‘His little son 
was punt to death at Toronto last week through playing with 
matches. 


Cyciinc.—J. H. Adams, Speedwell B.C., won the Twenty- 
Five Miles Amateur Bicycling Championship of the N.C.U. at 
Grimsby on Saturday.—The One Hundred Miles Road record has 
been lowered to Shrs, 20min. 28secs. by M. A. Holbein, of the 
Catford Club. 
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BOATS PICKING UP MINES AND BOOMS THE “ BLACK TRINCE” TAKING IN TORPEDO BOOMS AND NETS 


THE NAVAL MOBILISATION 
FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST WITH THE “B” SQUADRON 


JA-JA, THE DEPOSED AND EXILED KING OF OPOBO, WEST AFRICA : ALFONSO XIII., THE YOUNG KING OF SPAIN 
_ From the Picture by Professor Koppay, now being Exhibited at the French Gallery, Pall Mall 
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kipper ” has sketched iggi : . : F : . 
Senay wide ae Seats be ogeing by machinery, in the second and third he ‘has depicted the old style. The third illustration shows the navvies working with barrow and 
fis batrow. Thrs cope pases cane pulle ee : e pa % having ann his barrow, wheels it on the planks to the foot of the “ horse road,” and he then hooks a rope tackle on to the front of 
demoe the loaded bao tothe pk tthe a t a the ‘perpendicular beam, passes down the beam, and round another pulley at the base, to this a horse is harnessed, and is started, thus 
mighias possible, by planting his feetodia fenr cod d le navy _ ee an nOneA le ‘barrow, attaches an empty one, and goes down again with a run, his only effort being to: put the break on, as 
Salway. fn ascending the navvy has nothine't de b one, 8 slide, “The Skipper did not experiment, but it must have been something between totogganing and the fashionable switchback 
He “ee ser, is end A Qe ae 0 do but ang on, and steer his barrow. With the steam roads (shown third from the front in the illustra- tion), there are two stages, of a 
hey ar loaded he platform is dra fo te top the empty one descending “Te abe Sern be os 2 Patlonm capable of holding about s fl doe lndct bona." Se ston a 
water from the lower excavations where the navvies have reached water. This is shown more disti " ae thie : i reach (ray, ore ee iy ade Nee ae 
navvies at work filling the buckets, which are here hoisted by an enormous steam crane, the ith of whi Dey tpn et tea got of Fae isa ths au and 
at the back supports the trough carrying the water: away from he pump and discharging it into the Money The ea ER PEE on oy wake ot Thebel 
Island, where the River Mersey is being diverted, and they represent the new river-bed in process of formation. Proceeding \ \ n j snonwards 


from here to Warburton, there 1s nothing special to notice. At Lymm \ )} 
there is not much work done, in one place the navvies were just come OLD STVLE. - " ji tA 
mencing to strip the turf. The telephone is complete from’ Eastham rca Sf B 


to this section (Section 6). At Warburton, there is a large cutting of 
the usual genus—rails, steam navvies, cranes, trucks, and engines, shriekin 
and rattling. A temporary wharf is also erected for landin material 
from the Mersey. Section 7 extends from Warburton to Ir am ; here 
nothing much had been done when “The Skipper” was there, save 
stripping the soil. Section 8, Irlam to Salford, 
ae -,. is six miles in ts pe At Paras the work done 
2 Ue ToT is enormous, considering that not many weeks 
mt wo md had elepredk since “ The Slipper 
i + = was there, when the first sod was 
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Bp ra ' 35 “y ? Ps d general public turned 
> = Ae OM oy ee —— EF a doubting ear to the 
"a all Island. statement that the American 
Bae i navvies “shifted ” 1,000 tons a day, were still more incredulous when they heard of the 
Ww WSS German one shifting 2,000 tons ; but the French navvy “shifts” 3,000 a day, and that 
~ 5 cS : of the hardest clay, with apparent ease. It is built after 
Z the fashion of the German machine, and works with buckets 
in a similar. manner, but the whole of the working parts are 


stronger and heavier, and. when complete it weighs eighty-five 
tons. Near this part will be the Barton Locks, and the course 
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ae @ ofthe river is being altered 
be = ister -to take the water farther 
from the cuttings, and make 


it drier for the foundation of the locks. Passing Barton Bridge and the engine- . ‘ e , . 5 F aie 
; Pres Serene ea Il which forms the boundary of. Trafford Park. Near here is a pile-bridge, built by the: Ship Canal 
sheds, store-room, blacksmiths’ and joiners’ shops, we come to the large new wall wale uF Tae Skipper” had unfortunately to walk some diseatice that day by the tans of the 
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In the foreground in 
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the cutting is‘ one of the steam 
navvies (Whittaker's), and scattered 
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oS = about in the other cuttings are other 
\ g ‘ navwvies, steam cranes, &c., 2 /a Ship Canal, with a back- 
: SMS ‘ ~ round of smoky, ony ios om On most of the sections the 
5 orking night and day by the Lucigen light, or as the nawvies call it, the “ Lucy Jane. The utmost 
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are provided for him; a fine staff of doctors await at the hospitals 
the arrival of accident cases, and trained nurses to help the 
doctors. Entertainments are also given to keep him amused 
and out of mischief. The Canal was to have been finished 
in four years, but Mr. T. A. Walker, the contractor, speaking at a 
meeting of shareholders held at St. James's Hall, Manchester, in 
June last, said, “ He hoped at the end of three and a half years, if 
it should be so long, when they met on the occasion of the Canal 
being opened for traffic, they would greet him as cordially.” . 

[I should wish to thank Mr. E. Leader Williams and all the 
engineers and contractors’ agents with whom I came in contact tor 
their unvarying kindness and courtesy, when Tam afraid I was often 
a nuisance to them. I am indebted to the Manchester Merchant 


and Ship Canal News for some of the facts embodied in this article. 
Cuas. J. STANILAND, RI. 
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MR. COCKING'S PARACHUTE 


PROFESSOR BALDWIN'’s “descent from Cloudland” is not 
altogether such a novelty as some persons may suppose, though the 
feat has, perhaps, never before been systematically performed at 
regularly recurring intervals. Blanchard was the ‘first who experi- 
mented with a parachute. On his ascent from Strasburg in 1787, 
he detached a parachute to which was attached a dog in a basket. 


r 


THE ASCENT OF THE NASSAU r'ALLOON WITH PARACHUTE 
ATTACHED, 24TH JULY, 1837 


The dog reached the ground safely. Garnerin, one ‘of the -most 
adventurous air-navigators of the last century, repeatedly descended 
in a parachute from his balloon after it had reached a great height. 
Garnerin’s parachute was like an open umbrella. It oscillated 
violently in descending. Cocking introduced an improvement in it 


a \ 


ET 


THE PARACHUTE, WITH MR. COCKING, IN THE THREE STAGES 
OF THE DESCENT 


by giving it the form of an inverted cone. Great interest was felt 
in the voyage which -he made in Green's great balloon from 
Vauxhall “Gardens, July 24th, 1837. At a given signal the 
parachute, with Mr, Cocking on Loard, was detached, but the 
material was bad, the apparatus burst, and the unfortunate aeronaut 
fell headlong and was killed.—Our engraving is from a sketch made 
on the spot by W. R. Browne, and afterwards lithographed by 
William Morgan, 25, Bartlett’s Buildings, Holborn. 

: a 

: TIMBER RAFTS ON THE RHINE are often fully as large and 
valuable as the monster American log raft, so much discussed of 


late. For instance, last month a raft went down.the Rhine from 
Mayence to Holland, which was 725 feet long and 170 feet broad. 


It carried a crew of 120 hands, housed in some dozen huts along, 


the ra:t, and the timber was worth 20,000/, 


-Mr. Bushby had no difficulty in deci 
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THe GREAT Bond Rospery of the 28th October last has now 
been brought home to its perpetrator. On that day a boy named 
James Watson, in the employment of Messrs. Wilson and Sons, 
stockbrokers, Cornhill, was entrusted witha bag containing Uruguay 
and Ohio Mississippi bonds valued at 10,8004 ; and when leaving 
the premises of another firm in Hatton Court, Threadneedle 
Street, he was assaulted on the stairs, according to his own account, 
by a man who took the bag from him and attempted to cut his 
throat. As there was only a scratch under his chin, this part of his 
story was discredited, and some suspicion, very unjustly it will be 
seen, attached to him in connection with the robbery. Although a 
reward of 1,000/ was offered by Messrs. Wilson, all attempts to 
recover the bonds and discover ‘the thief were fruitless; the only 
fact elicited being that they had been offered toa it saga i 
in the Strand, who appears to have refused to purchase them. On 
Saturday last, however, after the lapse of nearly ten months, Messrs. 
Wilson were agreeably surprised by the receipt of a cablegram from 
the secretary of the Ohio and Mississippi Railway Company, 
announcing that some of its stolen bonds had been offered for 
transfer by a very respectable New York broker, who, on being 
questioned, said that he had received them from “F. M. R. Casey, 
care of McGeorge, Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London.” 
The clue thus found was at once followed up, and on Monday Casey 
was stopped in the street by two detectives: and taken to the office 
of Messrs. Wilson’s solicitors. There he at first denied all know- 
ledge of the robbery, but when orders were given to arrest him and 
convey him to the police-station, he confessed his guilt, and com- 
pletely corroborated the boy’s story, with the exception of the state- 
ment that he had attempted his innocent victim's life, He asserted 
that at the time of the robbery he was ruined and driven to 
desperation by speculation with an outside broker. Failing to 
dispose of the bonds he kept them by him until April last, when he 
gave those of the Ohio and, Mississippi Company to a New York 
broker as cover for transactions he was to have with him. At his 
lodgings the Uruguay bonds (7,000/.) were found intact along with 
what is described as a “a-knife, of fearful appearance,” and all the 
Ohio and Mississippi bonds have been recovered at New York. 
On Tuesday, Casey was brought up at the Guildhall, and evidence 
having been given as to his arrest and avowal of guilt, he was 
remanded for a week. fe 

Tue WorsHIp STREET POLICE MAGISTRATE has given judg- 
ment, after taking time to consider it, in the case of Messrs. Coe 
and Hunter, of the American Dental Association, Finsbury Square, 
who were charged under the Dentists Act of 1878, with practising 
as“ Doctors of Dental Surgery "of Pennsylvania University and 
Boston College, and as specially qualified to practice dentistry, not 
being registered. As the two institutions mentioned are not in the 
list of those whose certificates qualify for practice in this country, 

dine on this point in favour of 
the defendants as not having used titles which implied registration. 
But he decided against them on the point that the title which they 
assumed implied a special qualification to practise dentistry. As to 
the hardship of the non-recognition of their diplomas as titles to 
registration, he remarked that he could see no reason why they 
should not have qualified by the means open to English dentists. 
Taking into consideration, however, some vagueness of expression 
in the Act, and also that the genuineness of their diplomas had not 
been questioned, he thought it sufficient to impose in each case a fine 
of $2, and 2s.costs, Thedefendants’ solicitor gave notice of appeal. 

WILLIAM BARBER, thirty-seven, of the “Walthamstow mystery,” 
has been committed for trial at the next Sessions of the Central 
Criminal Court ona charge of having poisoned Mrs. French. 

Mr. James GAULT, barrister, of the Middle Temple, succeeds 


the late Professor Leone Levi in the chair of Commerce and Com- 


mercial Law in King’s Collexe, London, 
a 
WEATHER CHART 
For THE WEEK ENDING WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 22, 1888. 
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EXPLANATION ——The thick line shows the variations in the height of the 


(¥] 


- barometerduring the week ending Wednesday inidnight (22nd inst. ). ‘Ehe fine line 


shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred ‘The information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 


REMARKS.—~——The weather of the past week has been generally fai 
temperature has been low for the time of year, especially luting the cee 
of the time, | For the first day or two barometrical pressure was high in the 
North and North-West of our islands, and‘ low over France. ‘Uhe prevailing 
winds were therefore North-Easterly, with cold, cloudy weather over our 
Southern and South-Eastern Counties, and slight local showers. ‘“he maximum 
temperature in London on ‘l'hursday and Friday (16th and 17th inst.) was no higher 
than 61°, while at Oxford the thermometer on the former day did not rise above 
55°» On Saturday (18th inst.), however, the anticyclone in the North-West 
extended South-Eastwards over the entire Kingdom, and the weather over 
England became finer and milder. On Sunday (roth inst.), the high pressure 
sys.em passed away to Germany, and as a rather deep depression appeared off 
cur extreme Western Cousts, the wind shilted to the Southward and South- 
Eastward generally, with a continuance of mild weather, but with an occasional 
showers. Inthe Western parts of the Kingdom heavy rain fell on Sunday and 
Monday (rgth and 2oth inst.). On ‘Tuesday (21st inst.) the low pressure system 
moyed away in a North-Easterly direction, and at the cluse of the week an 
anticyclonic system was apparently extending Northwards from France. 
Westerly winds and fair weather were therefore prevalent, but showers were 
orasicnally enpenicird pest our Midland and Southern Counties. 

: ¢ barometer was highest (30°23 inches) on Sunda; inst. J5 : i 
inches) on Tuesday (arst inst.); pet Neeapoe inch, NTE eee eek 


The temperature was highest (68°) on Sunday and ‘I'uesday (19th aml 21st” 


inst.) ; lowest (45°) on Sunday (igth inst.) ; range 23°. 
Rain Jell on three days. ‘Total amount 0°24 inch. 


S nr } Greatest-fall o1 2 
day o‘12 inch on ‘Tuesday (21st inst.) eatpet Fall Sicaihy ons 


. arcades will be pulled down, 


a Avcust 28, 1888 


THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE PRESENTS will be take 25 
Castle for good when the Glasgow Exhibition ea Then iN sor 
arranged in cases in the Grand Vestibuleof the Castle, anil Will be 
to visitors to the Royal apartments. = : shown 


A SUPPLEMENTARY ARMADA TERCENTENAR 

! NTENARY Fx 
takes place at Drury Lane Theatre in October. ‘oe 
and relics of all descriptions connected with the Armada Mei | 
be shown in the Grand Saloon of the Theatre, ». Peree wal 


AN INTERNATIONAL BLACK AND WHITE Ex 
. - i XHIBITION 
in Paris on October Ist. One special feature will be the aN, 


tions of the Parisian illustrated papers, showing their entin 
S € 


- process of work, from the first sketch to the finished engraving 
ea 


THE BICENTENARY OF THE LANDING OF WILLIAM OF Oray 
IN ENGLAND occurs on November 5th next. In cOMEBeihe 
the anniversary a statue will be erected close to the spot wh = s 
first set foot on English ground—Brixham, on the shore of Toten 


THE EXTERIOR OF THE PARIS LUXEMBOURG has been unde 
going restoration for two years, and the scaffolding is onl ae 
taken down. Now the fagade of the building is adorned by . 
relief representing Fame distributing rewards to Painting re 
Sculpture. om 


THE Tiny VESSEL, “THE DARK SECRET,” now crossing the 
Atlantic from Boston to Queenstown, has again been heard from 
She was spoken on August Ist in lat. 43 deg. So min., longitu le 
§t deg. 30 min., when Captain Andrews, her sole occupant, reported 
that he was well and required no assistance. 


THE TimE OF Day IN FRANCE is at present reckoned on three 
different systems—Paris time, decided by the Observatory ; local 
time, which varies 47 min. 15 sec. between East and West; and 
railway time, which is ‘five minutes behind Paris. From May 1st 
next, however, one uniform time will be observed throuzhout 
France—/'heure nationale—reckoned on the Paris meridian. At 
frontier towns there will be two clocks, showing respectively the 
time according to Paris and to the neighbouring country, 


A REMEDY FOR CHOLERA has been found by a Russian doctor, 
Following the Pasteur method of inoculation, Dr. Gamaleia of 
Odessa, claims that he can vaccinate patients with the cholera virus, 
and so render the diseaseinnocuous. He has tried the experi ments 
on animals with perfect success, and feels certain that the same cure 
would result in human beings. Five years ago, when cholera was 
raging in Egypt, M. Pasteur attempted to investigate a similar 
theory, and Dr. Gamaleia has since worked out the scheme in 

ractical form. Experiments are to be tried in November in M. 

asteur’s Paris laboratory. 

LAWYERS have rather a hard time in China. A land dispute 
between five cousins was recently brought before a Shanghai Court, 
where the magistrate soundly rated the lawyer concerned for en- 
couraging family litigation. Instead of his fees the unlucky legal 


_ adviser received 100 blows with the bamboo and the sentence of 


three months’ cangue. The disputants were bidden to make up 
their quarrel and to sit down and eat and drink together as a proof 
of reconciliation, while the magistrate’s secretary read to them suit- 
able extracts “from the amplification of the Sacred Edict on the 
the blessing of harmony between relations.” 

Tue LATEST PLANS FOR DEALING WITH THE OLD HoktI- 
CULTURAL GARDENS AT SOUTH KENSINGTON involve a radical 
changé in the neighbourhood. The conservatory and its adjoining 
to be replaced by large houses, 
separated by:a narrow garden on part of the conservatory site. .\s 
at present the Albert all will close the northern side of the blocks, 
and as no carriage-road will be allowed round the garden, there is 
no prospect of a new southern approach to the Hall. A road will 
run across the estate south of these houses, passing in front of the 
new buildings of the College of Music, which will be erected on the 
Prince’s Gate side. 

THE PROSPECTS OF BRITISH TRADE WITH SIBERIA seem remark- 
ably promising, judging from thestatement of Sir R. Morier, the British 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg. The efforts of Captain Wiggins in 
this direction are well known, his success having led to the forma- 
tion of 2 small British company, “The Phonix Merchant «\dven- 
turers,” who last year sent the steamer P/anix, under Captain 
Wiggins,. from Newcastle through the Kara Sea right down to 
Yeniseisk, 2,000,miles from the mouth of the Yenisei. This year, the 
Phenx is coming back to the sea to exchange cargoes with the 
Labrador, another vessel from Newcastle. Accordingly Sir R. Morier 
has obtained permission from the Russian Government for the Phanx 
to navigate the river—probably till a Russian service has Leen 
been established—and also for certain merchandise to enter the 
Yenisei duty free for five years. A similar concession for one year 
relates to the Obi, where the Russians are making @ canal to 
connect the river with the Yenisei. 

Tue MystErrous “ WHITE PASHA” in the Soudan continues to 
perplex both Europe and Northern Africa. Just now popular belief 
again inclines towards the identity of the Pasha with Mr. Stanley. 
Pilgrims arriving at Suakin state that they stayed four days in the 
Bornu or: Borgu country with a large white force commanded by 
Abu Dign (the Father of Beards), and other white men. The ie 
carried Remingtons, and were accompanied by natives from the 
Niam-Niam country. This account tallies with the repos that 
Mr. Stanley had been driven out of his way by hostile tribes, a5 he 
might well have turned aside into the Niam-Niam district, which 
lies between the Aruwhimi River, whence the explorer started, and 
the Bahr-el-Gazelle. It is possible, however, that this body of shite 
may bean exploring party under a French leader. In any ous 
at present considered unlikely to be Emin Pasha’s following. — f as 
Mahdi has sent a body of horse against the invaders, and is furt . 
terribly alarmed because King John of Abyssinia has og : 
capture Khartoum. One unfortunate European prisoner ne 
escaped the Mahdi’s cruelty by death, Lupton Pasha having re 
cutnbed to chest disease. Meanwhile, Germany has determine. . 
relieve Emin Pasha, and an influential Committee, favoured by Sot 
Emperor and Prince Bismarck, are pean expedition. baked 
from humanitarian motives alone, however. The reliefaccomp ff iis ; 
a German East African Lakes Company will be formed toe" 
commercial routes from the lakes to the coast, founding # line 
industrial stations. 

Lonpon Morta.ity decreased agai 
deaths numbered 1,330, against 1,476 during the 
days, being a decline of 146, and 310 below the rate ae from 
death-rate also fell to 16°2 per 1,000. There were 162 ha ie 
diarrhoea and dysentery (a rise of 24), 33 from measles (a ¢ ris 
of 18), 20 from whooping-cough (a decline of 7); 17 from from 
fever (equal to last week), 13 from diphtheria (a fall of 12), a 
cholera and. choleraic diarrhoea (a decrease of 1), 2. from ee 
fever (a decline of 4),, 1 from an ill-defined form of aye 
from typhus—the first for many weeks. ‘The fatal cases 0! : ! below 
of the respiratory organs fell to 167 from 183, and were 7) 1 4, 
the average. Different forms of violence caused 47 aaa lis 
37 resulted from negligence or accident. OF 


There were 2; 
registred, an increase of 376, Lut still 187 below the us 


n last week, when the 
previous seven 
The 


ual return. 
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IMPORTANT TO ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE 


“Among the most useful medicines that 
SALT! There is no doubt that where 


instances prevented what would otherwise have 


REPARED BY 


have been introduced within the last century is ENO’S ‘FRUIT 
it has been taken in the earliest stages of disease it has in many 
ir hee : : been a severo illness, The effect of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 
nee : tae and feverish condition of the system is marvellous, As a nursery medicine the ‘ FRUIT 
ti . oa is cere 
: ; - uable ; instead of children disliking it, they lool: upon it rather in the light of a luxury. A 
gentile aperient and a corrective ; i | ) 
ee oR ce m cases of any sort of over-indulgence in eating or drinking, ENO’S 
: a at is needful to restore freshness and vigour. In cases of Nervous Headache and 


Debility it ji i 
7 y ‘ 18 especially useful, and should be taken in all cases where persons suffer from a sluggish condition 
of the Liver."—Young Lady's Journal. 


PLEASANT. COOLING. 


[Ne REFRESHING. 


Ws ay by & INVIGORATING, 


-— 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO'S FRUIT SALT WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
BY J. C. ENO'S PATENT. 


FAIR BEAUTIFUL SKIN.—, AYLOR'S CIMOLITE isthe only 
A sciniolte oat greshemstaal | J, cteruahy amie sk Powder eet | NOVELTIES IN 


and peach-like bloom of apericct complexion. By 


vith Sulpholine Soap the skin becomes | by the most eminent Skin D $ 
one sat slant smooth. supple, healthy, and | for 4.00 a6 rennystamps. MOST INVALOABE ES JE VW ELLER Y 
comfortble. Tablets 6d. Sold everywhere. J. TAYLOR. Chemist; 13, Baker Street, London. $ 


The New Gold Bridesmaid’s Brooch. 


CHIMNEY PIECES, STOVES, TILES, 
COOKING APPARATUS, KITCHENERS, 
LAUNDRIES, LIFTS, ENGINEERING, 


TE 
“ , 
MERRYTHOUGHT. 
“ Without, Bird, 30s. 
\)\ Bird Beautifully Chase: 
in different Colours o: 
Gold, £2 10s. 


CATALOG UE pen Bid. 3 uss. 
si cea ‘weal Fieh Gee's! RLECTRIC LIGHTING, ELECTRIC BELLS. 


WIGMORE ST,, LONDON. 
ROBINSON /.070) O00 | 
J es 


AND 
ENNERK & KNEWSTUB (Limited) 


CLEAVER’S J have purchased the entire stock of a Diamond 


og erehant and Manufacturing Jeweller to the value 
IRISH SEVENTY THOUSAND POUNDS, 
DAMASK 


THE NEW 1888 PENCIL BRACELET. 
Gold, 42s. Silver, 12s. 6d. 

With Pearl “1888,” 43. Diamond, £6 153. 

THE NEW MARIE STUART BROOCH. 


consisting of magnificent 
irs STARS, TIARAS, 
NECKLACES, BRACE ELS. BROOCHES, 
rs SUL : 
EARRINGS, PENDANTS, SCARF PINS, 
: °' GEM KINGS. &e, 
which they are selling at HALF PRICE, thus afford- 
ing an unprecedented opportunity for making advan- 
tageous purchases. 
An inspection of this extremely cheap and very 
beautiful collection is most respecttully invited. 
JENNER & KNEWSTUS, to Her Majesty the 
Queen and T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales, 


33. St. James's Street, and 66, Jermyn Street. S,W. 
ROLLER TOWELLING, 18 inches ENRY RODRIGUES’ 
wide, 3)d. per yard. Samples free. 

GURPLICE LINEN, 74. per yard;/\AJEDDING, and BIRTHDAY 
; Linen Dusters, 3s 3d., Glass Cloths, 4s. 6d. per doz. PRESENTS. 
FIN E LINENS and Linen Diaper, | 49 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

83d. per yard. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases AIRS Rey a 

from 1s, aid. each, Samples free. : SET es ton HE WRITING GABLE: 
Fish NAPKINS, 2s. 1rd. per doz. In Polished Brass, Bronze, China, Ormolu and Oxi 


Samples free. dized Silver, from a15. to £10. 


| i ‘ 
: Similar -to the design given by Darnley to Mary 
: I, Queen of Scots. 


= 
oa 


al ; 
OYAL IRISH LINEN SHEET- 
ING, Fully Bleached. 2 yards wide, 15. 11d. per 
yard, 2} yards wide, 2s. 44d. per yard (the most durabie. 
article made). Samples free. 


Pearls, or Pearls and Coral, Small Size, 32s. 
Pearls, or Pearls and Coral, Large Size, 35s. 
Rose Diamonds, £4 15s., smail size. 
Brilliants, £11 118, 


’ (Illustration about half size). 
GODWIN & SON, 304, High Holborn 


Exact] site the First Avenue Hotel), 
‘ MATONDON. Established 1801. 


MAPPIN & 
Ses ee ey OLD SHIRTS. 2 Sivyrtirctis 
OXFORD ST. W., & POULTRY, E.C. EW SHIRTS couse 


ine ayLatHieiit Ri] DINNER NAPKINS, ss. 64. per| PRESSING CASES DESPATCH Boxes 
KIN MANUFACTORIES:— POLEARS a shape or size, as. 9d. half doz.Flannel ABLE CLOTHS eS ees IVORY. BRUSHES Stato 
i ; irts, newest designs, from as, rd. \ XESS fe iS 
4 RING ST., COVENT GARDEN, and NORFOLK ST., SHEFFIELD. IRISH LINEN GOODS. Sex! TABLE CLOTHS, 2 yards square, SRN BE ocks | wiih 
0 Oldesl Eslablishment * Rapkins, 4s. 6d. ITCHEN TABLE CLOTHS, | SCENT BOTTLES | CANDELA 
p “ki cack. ‘Sisaples ee INKSTANDS FANS| POSTAGE SCALE. 
. = : XES OF GAMES CIGAR CABINETS 


er doz. : Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. 9d. each ; 
itchen Table Cloths, 114d. each ; Irish Linen Sheet- 
ing, bleached, 2 yards wide. ‘1s. 11d, per yard; Linen 


for Lint th Che 
th of 
Diaper; Nursery Diaper, 43d, per yard ; Surplice 


BO) J ETS 

LIQUEUR CASES CIGARETTE BOXES 
And a large and choice assortment of English, 

Viennese, and Parisian NOVELTIES. from ss. to 4s. 


RAVELLING DRESSING 
BAGS, Morocco, Wide Opening. with Hall- 
marked Silver Fittings, 
SS 58. S10 108, £15, $20, £30, to £50, 


ORTRAIT ALBUMS at 
RODRIGUES’, best make. tos. 6. to £10 
REGIMENTAL & PRESENTATION ALBUMS, 
PHOTOGRAPH SCREENS, Leather and Plush, 
all sizes, to hold from 2 to 24 Portraits. 


ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, 


Arms, Coronet, Crest, and Address Dies, En- 
wed as Gems, from original and artistic designs, 
fo TE PAPER and ENVELOPES, brilliantly illu- 
munated by hand in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours. 
Best RELIEF STAMPING, any colour, 1s. per 100, 
All the New and Fashionable Note Papers. 
ERALDIC ENGRAVING and PAINTING. 
A VISITING CARD PLATE elegantly engraved 
and 100 Superfine. Cards pinged for 4s. 6d. 
BALL PROGRAMMES. MENUS,_BOOK- 
PUATES: WEDDING CARDS, and INVITA- 
4x, PICCADILLY. LONDON. 


TRONG HUCKABACK 
TOWELS, 4s. 4d. per dozen. Samples free. 


cs 
f Linen, 7d, per vard; Glass Cloths, 3s, 6d, per doz. NOGRAMS, Crests, Coats of 
LINEN TOWELS, Ssnlceger Hoes Tunkel ath Jy(QuOcRS &c., Woven and Eniicoidenel 
Towels, rs, each. 
IRISH SOX. iezesszPacnt ser | GAMPLES “and 
4 Ty, wal u . 2 pairs 
; z post free, as. 6d. ; Gents’ Knicker LLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS 
A URPHY 2 ORR BEF! | lnemhay ech mesises Cee 
g al HANDKERCHIEFS.- 
eX A/POINTMENT ‘JO PRY TE SW IRISH CAMBRIG citisrens is 2a: , 
NT a \ \\ : Ladies’, as.3d.; Gents O any part of the World. 
int Table Linen made at the SHEETINGS, TOWELS, gs. 6d, _Hemstitched — Ladies, 28. 11d. Gen's, 
ETANDS ORY ARDOE, | ENDLESS VARIETY or| CAMBRIC HANOKERCHIERS, "| | #1, ele PHS SteM EE ore fecany | FROBINSON and CLEAVER, | 
BIVALLED. | DESIGNS TO CHOOSE FROM. | GLASS CLOTHS, é&c. ao Yo" HUGH, BELFAST. | fmorestot Germanye 


BELFAS se 

Telegraphic Address—"* LINEN,” Belfast. 
GWANBILL BELTS 
Registered. Price 31s. 6d. 


Pak Ae 


(CHEQUE BANK, Limited. Esta- 
blished 1873. A cheap and easy medium for 


small remittances. 
. % Place, Pall Mall: 3, George Yard, 
ere beiceime Ps Street, City. 


GHIRTS. —FORD’S EUREKA 
DRESS. 


A large stock ready made. 


14, 14}. 15, 154, 16, 163. 7. 17} inch neck. 
. 58. 6d., 78, 6d., 9s. 6d. 
prcnth BSR td BS beh Elan, UCALYPTERA 
CURE FOR 
.— FORD'S EUREKA 
Gus SHIRTS. HEADACHE, 
Special to Measure. : 
30S, 405. 458, the half dozen, GLEEPLESSNESS 
Tilustrated self-measure, pst Arete ainsi : = 
RICHARD RTS = - 7 = Wrist ‘The Seanbilt Belt Gr Figure Tmprever ‘ade o “RV0US 
* ' ri . - -Ironte x $ elastic. It gives the necessary support 
Cox hee PUREST stably proved by Thirty Years: Medical Experience tobe 0 ay IN OL», eh Banded, fine Linen, three dor 6s where most required, and is comparatively almost as N uaenen 
NSU : : ¢ . ior, 7s. 6d. ; extra fine, 9s. n ree (not less, 4 L a 7 ; ; 
UMUTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY AT ALL AGES. | supprion 7.81 ex 206%, ce carriage paid ini Noting at be better, The Swabil Silk elas E 


RICHARD FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. The Swanbill Belt I recommend to all youn 
mothers, for nothing tends to age a woman so much 


—— "HICHARD FORD aid C0), Poul London, 
SIR HE SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. ’ ; GIDIUS. — The only Flannel | 25’the loss of symmetry of figure. By attention a 
Nav, MARSH, Bart, M.D., | SIRG, DUNCAN GIBB, Bart, M-D.| /EY ‘sons oie sel cunn cy | Hoe ay gan 


hystcian gt ; Hospital. 
“ (0 the y Physician to the Westminster Fospitat. x y Gd. Write for Patterns and | Seksld's Journal. 
Oueeh tnt Ireland, «The value of Dr. vr Jonan’s Light-Brown Cod soft as sil. three LORD. and’ CO., at, ‘Poultry, “Send os of waist, with P.O.0. on 179, Sloane 


isloier De De joecen 
: 116: be BE Joncn’s Light-B Cod .. 4 t a number of 
“sus, anda theraneny Pure Oil, not likely to,ereate daver Ol 208 of eee Shaustive character. has been ae Street. ADDLEY BOUR NE, 
Cagent of great value. admitted by the world of medicine. GIDIUS. — GENTLEMEN'S LADIES’ WAREHOUSE, 
174, Sloane Street. Belgravia (late Piocadilly). 


“ ———_— 
Pon EDGAR SHEPPARD . DR. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
i tae sycholog, Med, King’s Collect Phys. Hosp. od ce fa ee waists ae ie 6d, to a oe coe Pants, 55,96 to SILVER MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
e excelent Sede : a : - the variow at : 6d.; jose, 5S. 6d., 7s. 6d., 9s. 6d. : : 
ite exe ae orbeght Brown Cod Liver Oil haa Disdea Pee jonau's Light-Brown Oil possesses an Self-measuire and paterns fee from the ane bf EERI NG Ss Say ERIE 
™achs which reject Tee weds: assimilated | greater therapeutic efficacy than any e makers, R. FORD ani seb he —————— COPEN HAGEN Gold 
Sola 6 inary Oils. il with which Iam acqual hate = COOD AT =r weal 
NLY i aeeaaey ——_———————— oe 
“Yin Capsuled Tupertat Half-pints, as. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, 9s., by all Chemistsand Druggists a0 FORDA JOURNE) ND aoe le pee pike CH E R RY Pais, 1878, | 
; an J aratis s a on, Meda 
"NSAR, HARFORD & CO. 6 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.| cioMAe ee? Bstolote Music” Specnl | Punvaron py Armowrunis BRANDY, 
ae ; k dest , . . 2 "| terms and lists free. 
TION — Resist: mercenary attempts to.recommend ‘or ‘substitute inferior kinds. T 


PRICE 2s. 9p. 


PINION of the late Sir Erasmus 
Wilson, F.R.S., F.R.C.S. 
“ Undoubtedly both a very good and safe remedy. 


i I ‘“ESTIMONY of Mrs. Kendal, 
St. Jan:es’s Theatre— 

, “I find your reniedy most efficacious and refresh- 

1 


ng. 
"TESTIMONY of Alfred Bernard, 


M.R.C.S.,L.S.A. 
“ After a caceful trial, T find your Fucalypiera a 
valuable therapeutic agent—especially beneficial, in 
cases of congestive headache. It is_also highly 
successful in the treatment of asthma. In the latter 
case it should be inhaled. mixing a dessert-spoonfu 
in a small quantity of boiling water. 
WHOLESALE OF 


BAakcray and ONS, 
95 Farringdon Street, E.C. 


BENHAM & SONS, 


, 


‘ 
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EXHIBITIONS. 


LASGOW_ INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION 
OF INDUSTRY, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


PaTRON— 
Her Most Gracious MAJESTY The QUEEN. - 
ON. SIDENT— 
H.RH. The PRINCE of WALES, KG., K.T. 


PRESIDENT— 
Sir ARCH. C. CAMPBELL, of Blythswood, Bart. 


CHarRMAN or Executive CounciL— 
The Hon. Sir JAMES KING, of Campsie, LL.D., 
Lord Provost of Glasgow. ' 


LASGOW_ INTERNATIONAL 


EXHIBITION. 
SPECIAL TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS. 

Excursions from all parts of the United Kingdom 
to Glasgow.—Marvellously Cheap Excursion Fares 
from England and Ireland to Scotland. - 

Land of the mountain and the flood ; 
Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, ts 

“If any extraneous inducement were needed to visit 
Glasgow and its Exhibition it might be found in the 
fact that the city on the Clyde is the most suitable 
starting-point for visitors desirous of enjoying the 
beautiful scenery of the west coast of Scotland, The 
usual arrangements for summer tours have this year 
been considerably amplified, and unusual temptations 
are placed before the’ foreign visitor, ‘I heacceleration 
of the day express service between the metropolis and 
Glasgow, which has come into force, will no doubt 
encourage many to visit Glasgow who would other- 
wise have hesitated to face a long and somewhat 
tedious journey.”—London Morning Paper, 


RSE AL each blade hd Sa cl 
GLAscow INTERNATIONAL 
ha Baska ‘ie are 
T est Holi rogramme, a Tri 
Spotland— A Visit Yo Glasgow's Great Ww. 

ition. 
‘The only International Exhibition in the United 
Kin faq ve ae World imaninobaly accord this 
° O) 
Exhibition the Highest Place in Exhibitions held in 
Great Britain since 1862. 


( ————— 
GLASGow INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. x : 

‘I'he importance of this Great International Exhi- 
bition may be realised from the fact that since it was 
opened on the 8th of May by their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess ot Wales, nearly 3,000,000 
persons have passed the Turnstiles—a number almost 
equal to the entire population of Scotland. 


LASGOW_ INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. : 

‘The Building and Grounds extend to Sixty Acres, 
and are. of exceptional beauty and convenience— 
comprising Kelvin Grove Park, with its‘Ornamental 
Flower Plots, Ponds, and Fountains, and the slopes 
of Gilmore Hill, crowned by the University 
Buildings. 


LASGOW_ INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. Y 

EXHIBITION OVENS 704 CLOSES 10 
THE RELVIN: GROVE MUSEUM. 

Her Majesty the (Queen has been graciously pleased 

to permit her Jubilee Presents to, be placed in the 

Museum under the care of the Exhibition* Executive. 

‘his, in all probability, will be the last time these’ 

Presents will be public.y exhibited. 


GLAscow INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. _ . 
British and Continental Military, Bands, Patent 
Shooting Ranges, Open Air Entertainments, Sum- 
mer Ice, Scotch Sports and_ Pastimes, Aquatics, Fire- 
work Displays, &c., &c._ British Artisans’ Section, 
Model Working Dairy—Butter Making, Milk Test- 
ing, &c. Foreign Courts and Gulleries ; Colonial 
Exhibits ; Diamond Cutting and Pol:shing. 


GLAscow INTERNATIONAL 
= ; EXHIBITION. Z 
The Indian Courts contain one of the most varied 
and.extensive collections of Indian Art, aves brought 
together in this Country. Art Pottery, Silk and Cotton 
Vextiles, and Embroidery, Artistic Carpets and Rugs, 
Silver and Gold Plate, Jewellery and Inlaid Work. 
Wonderfully Carved Screens, Doors and Windows, 
representative of Indian Architecture. ~-Burmese col- 
lection of Carvings, Silver, and Curiosities. In the 
Indian Street, Native Artisans are at work—Wood 
Carvers, Jewellers, Potters, and Confectioners. 


GLASGow INTERNATIONAL 


EXHIBITION. 
SHIPBUILDING AND ENGINEERING. 

In the Department of Marine Architecture the Ex- 
hibition has probably never been surpassed for the 
number, variety, and excellence of its Models of 
Ocean Liners, of Screw and Paddle Steamers of all 
kinds, of Steam Yachts and Sailing Schooners, of 
Despatch Boats, Dredgers, and ‘lugs. Very fine col- 
lection of Nautical Instruments and ApplianceseChro- 
nometers and Binnacles, Compasses, Sounding Ma- 
chines, Foghorns, Sextants, ‘'elescopes. and Binocu- 
.ars, his Section will have an additional charm for 
the vast numbers who are keenly watching the move- 
ment that has sprung up for the the strengthening of 
our National defences. Naval Exhibits and Life- 
Saving Apparatus, Electric and Stedim Launches, 
Gondolas and Gondoliers from Venice. The River 
Kelvin, which intersects the Grounds, has been made 
available for this interesting class of Exhibits. 


LASGOW_ INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 
MACHINERY IN MOTION, 
A prominent feature of the Exhibition is the Vast 
Machinery Annexe. 


to Bonnie 
orld’s Fair, 


“ Certainly the machinery department 1s one or the 
most umportant if not the largest in the whole Exhi- 
bition. In this division the exhibits cover extensive 
ground; machine tools, hydraulic machines, heavy 
weight raising machines, elements of machines and 
furnaces. Atnong the multifarious examples  dis- 
played it is difficult to select any of pre-eminent 
interest, Machinery for almost every conceivable 
purpose seems io be illustrated by either wouling or 
stationary exhibits, and exhibitors have appeared from 
almost every part of the country.” —Morning Post, 


LASGOW_ INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. J : 

“Nordenfelt mitis-castings, cranks for all kinds of 
purposes, turbines, syrens, and steam - whistles, 
electric apparatus, steam-engines and boilers, litho- 
graphic, printing, rope-making, baking, and other 
machines, air propellers, looms, grinding machinery, 
gas engines, sewing machines, weighing machines, 
and bridges. and endless other app. jances, many of 
them working, are found on every hand to an extent 
which defies individual examination, except by, the 
enthusiast who was prepared to devote many days 
to this one section. It is sufficient to add that the 
department, like that for the models, is exceedingly 
comprehensive in its contents, and it, would not be 
easy to suggest a branch of mechanics which has 


been omitted.’ —Morning Post, 


GLASGow INTERNATIONAL 


EXHIBITION, 

WOMEN'S ART AND INDUSTRY SECTION 

Workine Exnisits.—Lace Making (Venetian 
Lace, Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire Lace, 
Honiton Lace, Irish Lace), Flower Making, Basket 
Making. Brush Making, Glove Making, Wood Carv- 
ing, Weaving of Harris ‘I'weeds, of ‘Sik Handker- 
chiefs, and of Welsh Fabrics, Spinning, Decorative 
Paintin plcish 


Embroidery. 
TABL APKINS MADE OF YARN SPUN 
BY THE QUEEN. 
Needlework, Paintings, Modelling, by Members of 
the Royal Family. 

Allkinds of Artand Plain, Needlework.—Exhibits 
from India, China, and the Colonies, and from every 
Country in Europe. English, Scotch, Irish, and 
Foreign School Needlework. 

a The ‘Women's Artand Industry Section, which is 
one of the most important divisions in the Exhibition, 
‘With the object of showing what women can do, a 
number of ladies, notably the Dowager Marchioness 
of Londonderry, the Duchess of Abercorn. Lady Ken- 
sington, Lady am bell of Blythswood, Lady King, 

Thompson, Mrs. C. J, Elliot, wife of the vicar 

of Foleshill, Coventry, and Mrs. Ernest Hatt, have 
hard to get, together examples of women's 
a Das ecenvative of the United Kingdom, and 


even of foreign lands.”—Morning Pest. 


LASGOW INTERNATIONAL 
EXH r fe 
FINE, ART SECTION. 
The Galleries are Ten in number. 
Loan Oi Pictures (British)—The Collection 
illustrates the progress of British Art. from the time 
of George Jamesone in 
gE Genres de ngland, to the present day. ll the 
most fainous Masters are represented, i 
Loan Oi. Picrures Ceorelga— the Collection 
includes examples by all the best known French, 
German, and Dutch modern Painters. | 
Loan Water’ CoLours.—The Collection includes 
representative Drawings by all the great Englis! 
ater-Colour Painters, being remarkably ri in 
Works by Turner, David Cox, De Wint, Copley 
Fielding, S. Prout, and Sam Bough. 


es 
GEAScow INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 1 

SaLg SEcTIoN.—T'o this Section the leading Artists 
in Scotland, England, France, Germany, and,Holland 
have contributed. ¢ Pe 

ScuLpruRE.—This Section contains the largest and 
most representative Collection of British and French 
Sculpture that has been exhibited in this country. | -- 
AF oe Aye Waite, =5 cial Exhibits of ine 

orks of Meryon, Haden, Whistler, Legros, 
mitte, and all the ‘chief British and French Etchers 
and Charcoal Draughtsmen. 


cial rooms, 


PHOTOG! ¥ two s] ‘ 
INTERNATIONAL “ART UNION, will be 
drawn in October, Numerous Prizes, Tickets, 1s. 


each. Sold throughout the Building. 5 
“Tn the matter of pictures the Executive have 
achieved a great success, fairly rivalling, if, not equall- 
ig that attained at Manchester last year.” —Morning 
‘ost, 


1 a 
LASGOW INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

"In this they nave completely succeeded, the result 
being a collection superior to any previously seen. 
From the highest to the lowest specimens of handi- 
work have been gathered, and in many cases girls are 
seen working as they would in their own homes. 
These exhibits embrace embroidery, lace, painted 
panels, knitting (plain and fancy), bookbinding, 
chains and locks, carved furniture, pottery, lustra 
painting, hand-weaving, and one might, say,a thou- 
sand-and-one other occupations. The Empress Vic- 
toria of Germany contributes a cushion and table- 
cover, Princess Christian a chair in leather work and 
embroidery ; the Crown Princess of Denmark sendsa 
cushion ;and a painting by the Empress Victoria, 

resented to the late Duke of Albany, is lent by the 

uchess of Albany. In this court 1s also to be seen, 
draped with tartan, a handsome bas relief, 3 ft.9 in. 
by 1 ft.9 in., modelled in terra cotta by Her Royal 

ighness the Princess Louise, The exhibits, in fact, 
come from every. class of workers, whether for amuse- 
ment or for livelihood, in England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and in India, Ceylon, and many Conti- 
nental towns.’"—Morning Post. 


GEASGOow INTERNATIONAL 
_ EXHIBITION, . : 

The Educational Section comprises illustrations of 
Kindergarten ‘york done by Scholars from six, years 
of age upwards; of Penmanship, Drawing, and Map 
Drawing, from Scholars in English and Scot 
Schools, It also comprises Specimens Of Work done 
in Schools of Art both in this country and in France. 
There is also a complete collection of apparatus for 
Technical Education, anda Jacquard Loom is in ope- 
ration every day, ‘The whole Collection in this De- 
partment is considered of greater importance than any 

itherto exhibited 

_ TEXTILE EXHIBITS, : 

This Department presents features of considerable 
novelty and attractiveness_as compared with other 
Exhibitions. Magnificent Show of Carpets of British 
Manufscture ; Turkey Red Printed Goods ; Cotton 

read, &c. ‘ 


GLAScow INTERNATIONAL 
_ EXHIBITION. 

Scotch Music, Scotch Games, Summer Curling 
Pond, Switchback Railway, and other diversions are 
provided for open-air entertainment ; lectric 

aunches and other craft afford Aquatic amusement 
on the River running through the Grounds, and in the 
evening the Electric Light helps to convert the gar- 
dens into a fairy-like scene. » For the illumination of 
the Exhibition and grounds between 400 and 500 Arc 
Lamps, of 2,000 candle power each, have been erected, 
while nearly 800 Incandescent amps, of 16 candle- 
power each, provide light for the dining and some 
smaller rooms. This extensive installation is under 
the chatge Of Mr. Bryson, who carried out the Electric 
Highting at the Manchester and Edinburgh Exhibi- 

ions. 


LASGOW_ INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


FAIRY FOUNTAIN. 
SPECIAL BOUNTADY WISPEAY, 4 to 5pm. 
ILLUMINATED FAIRY FOUNTAIN EACH 
EVENING. 


s Lighting the Fairy Fountains at the Glasgow 
Exhibition by Electricity appears, tobe a grand suc- 
cess, and eclipses everything which the contractors 
have hitherto done in this line, ‘he working cham- 
ber in the centre of the basin is 40 feet in diameter by 
8 feet deep, while there are over 100 nozzles to the 
Fountains, varying from 3-8th to 2 inches in diameter. 
Eighteen powerful Arc Lamps are used, Fiying a total 
power of more than 350,000 candles. Thi 


r je effect is 
grand, and brings together large crowds,"—Gas Engi- 
neers’ Magazine, 


LASGOW_ INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


The BISHOP'S CASTLE, a Reproduction of the 
Ancient Bishop's Castle of Glasgow, contains a 
unique collection, illustrating the Archeology and 
History of Scotland, and a general series of Erchis- 
toric, Historical, and, Personal Relics—probably 
the most important Collection of this class ever 
brought together. 

"The success of the Glasgow International Exhi- 
bition seems likely to be something quite unexampled. 
It may afford some measure of the hunger of the 
tising generation of Scotchmen for some form of in- 
nocent amusement to learn that though the population 
of the whole of Scotland is less than thatof London, 
fet the average daily admissions at Glasgow have 

itherto been higher than in any of the recent South 
Kensington shows." —Sé. fames's Gazette. 


LASGOW_ INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

“ Apart trom the site, which is admirable, and, if 
some one would wash the Kelvin as Coleridge prayed 
that the nymphs might wash the River_Rhine, wauld 
be perfect, the feature dy which the Exhibition will 
be remembered will doubtless be its collection of 
national archeology. Mariolaters—and Mariolaters 
swarm in Glasgow—are never likely to see again such 
a mass Of treasures as are stored at this moment in 
the Bishop's Castle. Had it not been for this same 
collection, Glasgow would have been able to boast of 
another distinction which is probably unique in the 
history of exhibitions—that everything was, complete 
on the day of opening.” —St. Fames's Gaxetie. 


LASGOW_ INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

* The front stretches for half a mile, In size it far 
surpasses the last Manchester Exhibition—In the 
quiintly pretty Oriental features of domes, minarets, 
and horse-shoe archways, and in brilliant, colouring, 
it outshines thatand every previous building of the 
kind seen in this country. ° Its towering dome'lifts its 
tops7o eet above the floor, and the grand entrance, 
which is set to the north of it, is as imposing as the 
mighty doorway of the Great Cairene? Mosqve,”— 
Telegraph. 


GLAsSGow INTERNATIONAL 
; EXHIBITION, 

“ Looking down upon the grounds and buildings of 
the Exhibition, the scene which presented itself was 
one of striking Oriental beauty—minarets, turrets, 
and gables rising up from the great structure beneath, 
setting forth the mge deme in its immensity, and pin- 
nacled with gilded finials, which glittered in the sun. 

“Within a few weeks from the day—memorable in 
the history of Scotland—the Prince and Princess of 
Wales parlormed the opening ceremony, the Inter- 
national Exhibition at lasgow has achieved a suc- 
cess, vaguely dreamed of perhaps, but little expected, 
by its projectors and organisers. Even the first week 
produced astounding Yesults in the matter et attend- 

i hese have been repeate 
the present time.’—Morning Post, . ct Nd 


Scotland, and of Sir er 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS and examples of 


THE GRAPHIC 


LASGOW . INTERNATIONAL [FISH EXHIBITION, 1888. 


EXHIBITION. 


Opinions of English Press:—" Worthy of the posi- 


tion of Glasgow as the largest city an portend, a 


the second city of the Emp re. 
largest organised within t! 


i 
that of London in 1862." — Times, : 


LASGOW_INTERNATIONA 
EXHIBITION. 


“There are many reasons why an exhibition held 
i ited Kingdom 

e capital of the ts a. a oma 
i i i ibiti eld in recent 
series of international exhibit a esa aug ee 
found later on that the Scotch Exposition can well 


re test, there is, happily, a com- 
stand even that severe 5 }» HAD! taken. 


88. its, second city in the 
i 5 hester 1s undoubtedly the metropolis 
oper a and.it is beyond question that 
neither city would acknowledge the other as _ its 
business capacity, enterprise, 
yng iust as the Manet lays, outside 
other such displays 
last year eclipsed a isple S outsice 


triumph before them the people of Glasgow resolved 


Isewhere than in 
could not with absolute fairness be test 


ears at South Kensington ; 
arison available to which no exception can 
i Glasgow. claims to rank 

of provincial England, 
superior in intelligence, 
and wealth. ‘And: 
London, so it may concluded 


to surpass that achievement. '"—Morning' Post. 


LASGOW INTERNATIONAL 


_ The 
d is that this particular 
Exhibition beats our South Kensington shows, past 

am prejudiced, 
‘Those shows, even the 
best of them, were inferior in interest to the Glasgow 
London shows were a jumble of incon- 


gruous exhibits massed together without taster ice 


The Glasgow show is a charming 

so contrived as to 
and 
sequence all through. 
: in London you had pro- 
Jasgow good taste has ruled 

hammock in the Glasgow 
show, and spend a fortnight inside the place. ‘he 
pictures alone are worth a visit from the South, and 


EXHIBITION. |... 
“And what about the Glasgow Exhibition? 
dominating idea in my min 
an.l present, out of time. Perhaps 
though I donot think Iam, 


one. The 
reason. . ‘They presented little to please the eye, 
much to vex it, C 
arrangement of beautiful objects, 
delight you at once. You go from stall to stall, 
you find a king of natura, 
Everything is in harmon 
fusion and discord. In, 
throughout. I could slinga 


would take days to do properly." —Fairplay. 


LASGOW_ INTERNATIONAL 


EXHIBITION. 
“ Thus far, in point of numbers at all events, they 


have attained their object. To understand this 1s not 
necessary to compare the quality of the two exhibi- 
ere are 


tions, nor would that be equitable, for : 
special features to be considered in each case which 


would be fatal to an actual comparison, In all such 
‘oduce a worthy 


enterprises the great aims are to pr 1 
show,’ and to attract the millions. Manchester did 


both to a wonderful extent; Glasgow has accom- 
id is on. the high road to 


atraining the. second. For not oaly. will the people of 


plished the first object, an 


all Scotland flock to Glasgow, drawn by curiosity 


and stimulated by patriotism, but that city is practi- 
the crowds of ourists who 


cally the starting point for 
yearly make their way from all 
the lochs and mountains’ of the 
With this additional attraction, the number o 
tourists will, it 'is safe_to assume, be enhanced this 


rts of the world to 
Land of Burns, 


season, and to see the Exhibition will be as important 


an item in their programme, as to sail up Loch 
Lomond, or drive through the Trossachs. The stream 
of visitors to the. Exhibition will continue to flow 


with increasing. volume, and an almost fabulous— 


certainly.a 


phenomenal: syiccess may be considered 
assured, , T! 


s ¢ energy, single-mindedness, and tena- 
city of purpose which are conspicuous elements in 
the Scottish character have rarely been more signally 
manifested than they have been in this instance.’"— 
Morning Post. 


GLASGOW INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. f 

“ That Glasgow, the: centre of Scotch industry and 
commerce, should be the seat of a great Local and 
International Exhibition must prove of much interest 
toallclasses. It says much: for the modesty of our 
fellow-cquntrymen on the other side of the Tweed 
that in these days of Exhibitions, with all their wealth 
and enterprise, they have not shown any haste in 
putting before the world the proofs of their unrivalled 
progress. It is no exaggeration to say that Scotland, 
considering its limited area, its small population, an 
its somewhat scanty resources and hard climate, has 
made by far the most rapid Brg ess of any commu- 
nity in Europe, It has long held, and still holds, the 
foremost place in the arts of agriculture ; it represents 
the best school of shipbuilding. and possesses one of 
the largest mercantile fleets, while in the industrial 
arts, in chemical and other manufactures, it is,on the 
whole, unsurpassed. "—Saturday Review, 


GLAScow INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

“In these days the story of such an advance, of 
such energy and enterprise, carries with ita moral— 
for.all this has been attained, not by the efforts of 
Scotchmen only, but through the stimulus of the part- 
nership their country enjoys with ours in that union 
which means a full’ share of the resources—natural, 
commercial, industrial—of the Empire with all Colo- 
nial possessions and dependencies.” The Sc 


otch 
have earned for themselves a reputation for being 
among the best of business men. | ‘The result of their 
efforts, as shown in the organisation of the Glasgow 
Exhibition, goes far to confirm thisas a truth. ‘hey 
have allowed themselves plenty of time to devise and 
carry out their plan ; they have not been chary of ex- 
penditure, As a natural result their Exhibition, 
in the matter of completionat the appointed time, puts 
all previous Exhibitions to shame, In an Exhibition 
definitely devoted to the progress of industry in all its 
developments, it is gratifying to find that not. only is 
prominence given to fine art in all its branches, but 
also thata special gallery is devoted to the too much 
neglected ar* of sculpture.” —Saturday Review, 


GLASGOW _ INTERNATIONAL 
WILLIAM M CUNNINGHAM S 
H.A. HEDLEY. Managers ee 
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EXHIBITION, 


THE GREAT SUCCE : 
rR HEI a 
ool INDUSTRIES. nee 
and 8.30 p.m. daily, wet A 
ROME UNDER THE EMPEROR TITUS, 


on the 
“WILD WEST” ARENA. 


Magnificent Reproducti 
RONAN CBEST 


J TALIAN . 
EXHIBITION. 


ILLUMINATED GARDEN FE’ : 
2 EGARDEN FETE EVERY 


Neapolitan Mandolinists and Sorrento Singers 
daily, 


[TALIAN 
EXHIBITION. 


Admission to the Exhibition, rs. Open 11,010 11.0, 
VINCENT A, APPLIN, Secretary. 


e British dominions since 


OLYMEIA, KENSINGTON. 
z RELAND. 
IRISH ARTS AND ANTIQUITIES. 


(o] a.m. to 11 
Ling. 


Scotland, and Wales. 


they are Pianoforte Manufacturers only, and 


rough] sound and strong. arranted 
Pac 


THOMAS OETZMAN 


Italian burr Walnut-woed case, carved 


llustrated catalogues sent free. 
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ENTIONS EXHIBITION, 18 
atfrom a5 to 
PIANOFORTES for HIRE,“ 


LEYEL, 


PIANOS. 
HIRE, Illustrated Lists free. 
SOLE AGENCY, 170, New Bond Street. W. 


T? LADIES. —SALE of NEW 


new songs, pieces, &c., ofallpublishers. New copies, 
best editions. Prices commence 4d., 6d., 8d. ta- 
logues sent gratis, and post free —J. W, MOFFATT, 
Barnsbury House. 28, Caledonian Road, London, N. 


AUTICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE—The’ THAMES NAUTICAL 
TRAINING COLLEGE, H.M.S. WORCESTER, 
moored off Greeneithe, Kent, is managed by a 
Commit ee of London Shipowners, Merchants, and 
Captains. Chairman, Suu. CHAMBERS, 4 
Mincing Lane, E.C. Youtns from 
age, intended for sea, are received on board, and 
specially educated for a seafaring life. The annual 
terms in the Upper School for Cadets from 13 to 15%, 
are 50 guineas, and in the Lower School, for Cadets 
from 11 to 13, 43 guineas, with a charge to each of ten 
uineas for uniforms, medical attendance, washing. 
&e, ‘The Board of Trade allow that wo years passed 


f} on board this ship shall countas one year's service. 


‘The Admiralty aanually, ive Sea Cadetships in the 
Royal Naval Reserve. ‘I'he College will RE-OPEN 
MONDAY, September roth, 1888, after Midsummer 
Vacation—Forms and Prospectus may be obtained 
on application toW.M. BULLIVANT, Hon. Se- 
cretary, 72, Mark Lane, London. 
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I IKE and UNLIKE: A Novel. By 
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Welse end Unlike’ will mak Je 

Like and Unlike’ will make ma ople late 
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Right when they ought to be soundly sleeping."— 

“Itisadmirable. . . . ‘Like and Unlike’ isby 
far the most effective of Miss Braddon’s stories, '— 
The Times, 
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A NURSERY CARD. 


On Rollers, for Hanging, 24 by 18 inches, 6d. ; 
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WHat TO DO and HOW TO 
DO IT. Simple Directions for Immediate 
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At the piano sat a smooth-faced young gentleman playing a series of incoh 


SYDNEY P. HALL 


DRAWN BY 
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erent discords with an air of calm resolve. 


‘THAT UNFORTUNATE. MARRIAGE’ 


By FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE, 


“ AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER XIII. 


‘ Laos Oldchester persons who considered Miss Piper's artistic 
' ndencies responsible for her occasional freedom of speech, would 
ae! been confirmed in their opinion as to the demoralising 
as ency of Art and Continental travel had they known how the 
epogtters of the late Reverend Reuben Piper employed Sunday 
: ternoon in London. Miss Patty herself had been startled at first 
y the idea of not only receiving callers, but listening to profane 
music on that day ; 4 the sisters had had some discussion about 
= When Patty demurred to the suggestion, Polly inquired whether 
she truly and conscientiously considered that there was anything 
more intrinsically wrong in seeing one’s friends and opening one's 
plano on a Sunday than on a Monday. “ No; of course not that,” 
answered Patty. “If I thought it wrong, 1 shouldn’t discuss it 
vee you. I should simply refuse to have anything to do 
4 “I know that, Patty,” said her sister. “And I hope I am not 
se oa without a conscience either.” A 
= oe Polly ; but would you do this in Oldchester ? z 
: ertainly not.” 

- Then that's what I say. We ought not to have two weightsand 
wo measures. If a thing is objectionable in Oldchester, it is 
objectionable in London.” 

Not at all. Circumstances alter cases, I may think it a good 


“ Aunt MARGARET'S TROUBLE, 


———_—_—_——_——————— 


thing to take a sponge-bath every morning ; but I should not take 

it in public.” 
“Polly! How can you?” 
«“ What I mean is, that, so 

of offence to other people, we 


matter.” 
So Miss. Polly's will prevailed, as it prevailed with her sister 


upon most occasions; and the Sunday receptions became an 
established custom. 
The house in which the Miss Pipers lodged when they came to 
London was in a street leading out of Hanover Square. he lower 
art of it was occupied by a fashionable tailor—a tailor so genteel 
and exclusive that he scorned any appeal to the general public, and 
merely had the word “ Groll ” (which was his name) woven into the 
wire blind that shaded his parlour window. The rooms above were 
sufficiently spacious, and were, moreover, lofty—a great point in 
Miss Polly's opinion, as being good for sound. They were furnished 
comfortably, albeit rather dingily. But a few flower-pots, photo- 
graphic albums, and bits of crochet-work, scattered here and there, 
answered the purpose—if not of decoration, at least of showing 
decorative intention. A grand pianoforte, bestriding a large tract of 
carpet in the very middle of the front drawing-room, conspicuously 
asserted its importance over all the rest of the furniture. 
May and her uncle, accompanied by the two little boys, were 
shown upstairs, and, the door of the drawing-room being thrown 


long as we are nota stumbling-block 
have a right to please ourselves in this 


» “Like SHIPS UPON THE SEA,” “AMONG ALIENS,” &C., &C. 


open, they found themselves confronted by a rather numer 

assembly. The last bars of a plauolovtesplaws were being sectonne 
amidst the profound silence of the auditors, and the newly-arrived 
party stood still near the door, waiting until the music should come 
to an ae Ba 

At the piano sat a smooth-faced youn entleman playin i 

of incoherent discords with an on of eins ae amet tely 
behind him stood an elderly man of gentlemanlike appearance 
whom May found herself watching, as one watches a person swallow- 
ing something nauseous, and involuntarily expecting him to “ make 
a face” as each new dissonance was crashed out close to his ear 
But his amiable countenance remained so serene and satisfied, that 
the doubt crossed her mind whether he might not possibly be deaf. 
In the embrasure of a window stood a very tall, thin man whose 
bald head was encircled by a fringe of grizzled red_hair, and whose 
eyes were fast shut. But as he stood up perfectly erect, with his 
hands folded in a prayerful attitude on his waistcoat, it was obvious 
that he was not asleep. Miss Piper was seated with her back 
towards the door and her face towards the pianist, so that May 
could not see it, But the composer of Zsther nodded her head 
approvingly at. every fresh harmonic catastrophe which convulsed 
the keyboard. Her satisfaction seemed to be share} by a stout lady 
of majestic mien, who sat near her and fired off exclamations of 
eulogium, such as “Charming!” ‘Wonderful modulation !” 
“Intenscly wrought out,” and so on—Iike minute guns; and with 
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a certain air of suppressed exasperation, as though she suspected 
that there might be persons who didn’t like it, and was ready to defy 
them to the death. A dark-eyed girl, very plainly dressed, and 
holding a little leather music-roll in her hand, occupied a modest 
place behind this oa Sitting close to the dark-eyed girl was a 
man of about thirty-five years old, well-featured, short in stature, 
and with reddish blonde hair and moustaches. This personages 
countenance expressed a singular mixture of audacity and servility. 
His smile was at once impudent and false, and he listened to the 
music with a pretentious air of knowledge and authority. The rest 
of the company, with Miss Patty, were relegated, during the per- 
formance, to the back drawing-room where tea was served ; and the 
folding-doors were closed, lest the clink of a tea-spoon, or the 
sibillation of a whisper, should penetrate to the music-room. But, 
in truth, nothing less than a crash of all the crockery on the table, 
and a simultaneous bellow from all the guests could have competed 
successfully with the pianoforte piece then in progress. 

At length, with one final bang, it came to an end, and there was 
a general stir and movement among the company. The amiable- 
looking elderly man advanced towards Miss Piper with a most 
beaming smile, and said, in a soft refined voice. : 

“That is the right way, isn’t it? One knows the sort of thing 
said by people who don’t understand this school of music, the only 
music, in fact; but I have long been sure that this is the right 
way.” 
“Of course, it is the right way,” exclaimed the stout lady, 
breathing indignation, not loud but deep, against all heretics and 
schismatics, : 

“We are so very, very much obliged to you, Mr. Turner,” said 
the hostess. ‘ That new composition of yours is really wonderful !” 
(And so, indeed, it was.) As Miss Piper went up to the young 
gentleman who had been playing the piano,and who remained quite 
cool and unmoved by the demonstrations of his audience, she caught 
sight of the group near the door, and hastened to welcome them. 
May was received with enthusiasm, and her uncle with one of Miss 
Piper's best old-fashioned curtseys. Mr. Dormer-Smith began to 
apologise for bringing his little boys, and to explain that he had 
not expected to find so numerous an assembly; but Miss Piper cut 
him short with hearty assurances that they were very welcome, and 
that her sister in particular was very fond of children. Then, the 
doors being by this time reopened, she ushered them all into the 
back room, crying “Patty! Patty! Who do you think is here? 
May Cheffington !”” and then Miss Patty added her welcome to that 
of her sister. Harold and Wilfred had been shyly dumb hitherto, 
although once or twice during the pianoforte-playing Wilfred had 
only saved himself from breaking into a shrill wail and begging to 
be taken home, by burying his face in the skirts of May's dress ; 
but, on beholding plum-cake and other goodithings set forth on the 
tea-table, they felt that life had compensations still. They took a 
fancy also to the Miss Pipers, finding their eccentric ornaments a 
mine of interest ; and before three minutes had elapsed Harold was 
devouring a liberal slice of cake, and Wilfred, seated close to kind 
Miss Patty, was diversifying his enjoyment of the cake by a close 
and curious inspection of that lady's bracelet, taken off for his 
amusement, and endeavouring to count the various geological 
specimens of which it was composed. 

As soon as May appere! in the back drawing-room, Constance 
Hadlow rose from her seat in a corner behind the tea-table, and 

reeted her. “Dear Conny,” cried May, “I am so glad to see you! 
‘hen you are staying with the Miss Pipers! I guessed you were.” 

Mr. Dormer-Smith was then duly presented to Miss Hadlow. 
Constance was in very good looks, and her beauty and the quiet 
ease of her manner madea very favourable impression on May’s uncle. 
Miss Hadlow found a seat for him near herself; and then turned 
again to May saying, “There is another Oldchester friend whom 
you have not yet spoken to. You remember my cousin Owen?” 

May’s experience of society had not yet toned down her manner 
to “that repose which stamps the.caste of Vere de Vere.” She 
heartily shook hands with the young man, exclaiming, “ This is a 
day of joyful surprises. I didn’t expect to see you, Mr. Rivers. 
Now, if we only had the dear Canon, and Mrs. Hadlow, and 
Granny, I think I should be gusce happy. 

“You are not a bit changed,” said Owen Rivers, giving May his 
chair, and standing beside her in the lounging attitude so familiar 
to her in the garden at College Quad. 

“Changed! What should change me ?” 


“ The world.” 
“ What nonsense !” cried May, with her old schoolgirl bluntness. 


“ As if I had not been living in the world all my life!” 

Mr. Rivers raised his eyebrows with an amused smile. 

“ Well, zsn’¢ it nonsense,” pursued May, “to talk as if a few hun- 
dred or thousand persons in one town—though that town #s London 
—made up the world ?” 

ub i" is a phrase which every one uses, and every one under- 
stands.” 

“ But every one does not understand it alike.” 

“ Perhaps not.” 

‘* What did you mean by it, just new?” 

‘What could I mean but the world of fashion—ske world par 
excellence? Rightly so-called, no doubt, since it affords the best 
field for the exercise of the higher and nobler human faculties. 
Those who are not in it exist, indeed ; but with a half-developed, 
inferior kind of life, like a jelly-fish.” 

May laughed her frank young laugh. 

“You're not changed either!” she said, emphatically. 

“Did you enjoy the performance with which that young gentle- 
man has been obliging us ?” asked Rivers. 

“[ only heard the end of it.” 

“Very diplomatically answered.” 

“ Are you fond of music, Mr. Rivers?” 

“Yes, of music—very fond.” 

“SoamI; but I know very little about it. Granny is a-good 
musician.” : 

“ How fond you are of Mrs. Dobbs,” said Rivers. 

“T am very proud of her, too,” answered May, quickly. 

Owen Rivers looked at her with a singular expression, half- 
admiring, half-tenderly pitying—as one might look at a child 
whose innocent candour is as yet “ unspotted from the world.” 

“I suppose you know all the people here,” said May, looking 
round on the assembly. 

“'T know who they are, most of them.” 

“That tall gentleman who was standing by himself at the 
window with his eyes shut—who is he?” 

“Mr, Jawler, a great musical critic.” 4 

“ And the pleasant-faced man who seemed so delighted with the 

slaying?” . 

4 OMe Sweeting. He is an enthusiastic admirer and patron of 
young Cleveland Turner, the pianist: a very kindly, amiable, 
courteous gentleman, with much money and leisure, as I am told.” 

“ That stout lady talking to Miss Piper seems to be very musical 
also?” 

“That is Lady Moppett: a very good sort of woman, I dare 
say, but fanatical. She would bowstring all us dogs of Christians 


who believe in roel ; : 
« And who is that disagreeable little man in the corner?” 


“ Disagreeable——? ” 
“The little man with moustaches. There. 


looking, dark-eyed girl.” 
a Oh that a 2 But he is not considered disagreeable by the 


world in general, Miss Cheffington ! He is by way of being a 


Close to the nice- 


. than singing, it—and still keeping his eyes fixed on Miss 
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rather fascinating individual; Signor Vincenzo Valli, singing- 
master, and composer of songs. I wonder why he condescends to 
favour Miss Piper with his presence.” ; 

“Ts it a condescension ?” cag a d 

“A great condescension. Signor Valli is nothing if not 
aristocratic.” . 

At this moment there was a genera! 
The young pianist seated himself once more at ! 
The various groups of talkers dispersed, and took their 
listen. May whispered nerv: 
and her uncle had better go, 


music recommenced. : ; 
“Tam so afaid,” she said naively, “that Willy may cry if that 


entleman plays again.” . 
’ Miss Patty ‘ol a way out of the difficulty, by taking the 


children away to her own room. : 

“Tt was no deprivation to her,” she said, “not to hear Mr. 
Turner-play.” So the two little boys, laden with good things, and 
further enticed by the promise of picture-books, trotted off very 
contentedly under Miss Patty's wing.” Mr. Dormer-Smith had 

assed into the front drawing-room, where he was chatting with 
tady Moppett, who proved to be an old acquaintance of his. May 
was following her uncle to explain to him about the children, 
when Miss Piper hurried up to her with an anxious and important 
mien. “Sit down, my dear,” she said. “Sit down. Cleveland 
Turner is going to play that fine Beethoven, the one in F minor, 
the opera 57, you know. Mr. Jawler particularly wishes to hear 
him perform it.” . 

May glanced round, and seeing no place vacant near at hand, 
returned to the other room, and took a seat close to the folding- 
doors, which were now left open. : 

“ What is our sentence ?” asked Rivers. : 

“Do you mean what is he going to play? A piece of Beet- 
hoven’s.”’ 

“Ah! Well, at least he will be having something to say this 
time. Remains to be seen whether he can say it.” 

Mr. Cleveland Turner performed the sonata afpassionata neretly 
although coldly, and with a certain hardness of style and touch. 
But the beauty of the composition made itself irresistibly felt ; and 
when the piece was finished there was a murmur of applause. Mr. 
Jawler opened his eyes, inclined his head, opened his eyes again, 
and said, apparently to himself, “Yes, yes—oh, yes!” which 
seemed to be interpreted as an expression of approval; for Miss 
Piper looked radiant, and even the icy demeanour of Mr. Cleveland 
Turner thawed half a degree or so. Signor Valli had applauded in 
a peculiar fashion—opening his arms wide, and bringing his gloved 
hands together with apparent force, but so as to produce no sound 
whatever. And as he went through this dumb show of applause, he 
was talking all the time to the dark-eyed girl near him, with a 
sneering smile on his face. ‘. 

Miss Piper bustled up to them. ‘Dear Miss Bertram,” she said, 
a yee must let us hear your charming voice. Mr. Jawler has heard 
of you. He would like you to sing something. Signor Valli,” 
with clasped hands, “ might I entreat you to accompany Miss 
Bertram in one of your own exquisite compositions? It would be 
such a treat—such a musical feast I may say !” : 

Miss Bertram unrolled her music-case in a business-like way, and 
spread its contents before the singing-master. ‘‘ What are you 

oing to sing, Clara?” asked Lady Moppett, turning her head over 
er shoulder. 

“Signor Valli will choose,” answered the young lady, quietly. 

Valli selected a song, and offered his arm to Miss Bertram to lead 
her to the piano. She did not accept it instantly, being occupied 
in replacing the rest of her music in its case; and with a sudden, 
impatient gesture, Va!li wheeled round and walked to the piano alone. 
Miss Bertram followed him composedly, and took her place beside 
him. May looked at her with interest, as she stood there during 
the few bars of introduction to the song. 

Clara Bertram was not beautiful, but she had a singularly attrac- 
tive face. Her dark eyes were not nearly so large, nor so finely 
set, as Constance Hadlow's, but they were infinitely more expressive, 
and her rather wide mouth revealed a magnificent set of teeth when 
she smiled or sang. The song selected for her was one of those 
compositions which, if ill-sung, or even only tolerably sung, would 
pass unnoticed. But Miss Bertram sang it to perfection. Her 
voice was very beautiful, with something peculiarly pathetic in -its 
vibrating tones, and she pronounced the Italian words with a pure, 
unaffected, and finished accent. 

“Oh, how lovely!” exclaimed May, under her breath, when the 
song was over. : 

‘“Tsn't it?” said Miss Piper, who happened to be near enough to 
catch the words. “I amso glad you are pleased with her! Do 
you think Mrs, Dormer-Smith would like her to sing now and then 
at a soirée? She wants to get known in really good houses.” 

Before May could answer the little woman had hurried off again, 
and in another minute was leading Miss Bertram up to Mr. Jawler, 
who spoke to the young singer with evident affability, keeping his 
eyes open for a full minute at atime. 

Meanwhile Valli was left alone at the piano, and an ugly look 
came into his face as he glanced round aed saw himself nesters’. 


1 movement in the other room. 
the instrument. 


and take away the children before the 


“But his expression changed in an instant with curious suddenness 


when Miss Hadlow drew near, and, leaning on the instrument 
addressed some words of compliment to him: ‘ Will you not let us 
hear you sing, Signor Valli?” she said, presently. 

Valli merely shook his head in answer, keeping his eyes fixed on 
Miss Hadlow’s face with a look of bold admiration, and letting his 
fingers stray softly over the keys. : 

: rat shat le see disappointment.” 

on’t think so,” replied the singing-master, s i 
good English. . ae me ey 
“Tt is, indeed.” 
Again he shook his head. 
. It is to me, at all events.” 

fe Well, I shall sing for you; a little song sotto voce, all to our- 
selves. 

“Oh, but that would be too selfish on m j 
singing all to myself.” Pare Sete a 

“Tt is a very good plan to be selfish,” returned Valli; and forth- 
with he began a little Neapolitan love-song—murmuring, rather 

keep Hadlow, 

At the first sound of his voice, low and subdued though it was 
Miss Piper held up her finger-to, bespeak silence. There was a 

eneral hush. Every one looked towards the piano, against which 

onstance was still leaning, with her back to the rest of the com- 

any. She made a little movement to withdraw to’a seat, but Valli 
immediatel ceased singing, and, under cover of a noisy ritournelle 
which he played on the piano, said to her, “I am singing for you. 
If you go away, my song will go away too.” 

“But I can’t stand here by myself, Signor Valli,” protested 
Constance, by no means displeased. At this moment Miss Piper 
approached to implore the maestro to continue, and Constance 
whispered to her in a few words the staie of the case, 

“Caprices of genius, my dear,” said the little woman. “When 
you have seen as much of professional people as I have, you will 
not be astonished.” Then to Valli: “ Win you not continue that 
exquisite air? We are all dying to hear it.” 

“Yes; on condition that you both stay there and inspire me,” 
answered he, with an unconcealed sneer. : q 
: Miss Piper, however, took him at his word, and linking her arm 
in Constance’s, remained standing close to the instrument. Valli, 


laces to 
ously to Miss Patty, that perhaps she~ 
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upon this, resumed his song. He gave itn F 

his voice, addressing it ostentatiowly to Miss Hadlog sail pie of 

ing an exaggerated amount of expression into the love throw. 

Miss Piper was enchanted, and led off the applause enthusiastinge® 

Valli was soon surrounded by a group of admirers, Mr D teally, 

Smith among them. May was conscious of a painful itmprenher 
1 


-which:destroyed any pleasure she might have had in the song. And 


that Owen Rivers shared this impression was proved by his walki 
up to the piano, and unceremoniously putting his cousin’s hand os 


his arm to lead her away. 


“Qh, don’t take Conny away, Mr. Rivers,” cried Miss P; 

“ Signor Valli is going to favour us with : ot Piper 
natin Be going some more of his delicious 
“Come and sit down, Constance,” said Owe itatiy 
“Let me get you a seat also, Miss Piper,” Helden cae 
scarcely be necessary for the due exhibition of this gentlem ea 
ae airs to ueeD eee ade ge “ 

no, no; please don’t mind me. I’m qui ” 
said Miss Piper with a shade of vexation on be So 
round face. Constance remained perfectly calm and self-possessed ; 
only a 4 smile and a sparkle in her eyes revealed gratified 
vey ae e took the chair near May, to which her cousin con- 
Miss Piper shrugged up her shoulders and pursed 
“ He has no idea a attists are,” she whispered ua 
pett’s ear. “And, besides, popr dear young man, he’s so des A 
rately in love with his cousin that he can’t bear her to be Se 
looked at. I only snp Signor Valli won’t take offence.” _ 
. But Valli, finding imself now the object of general attention 
was very gracious. He sang song after song without the inspira. 
tion of Miss Hadlow’s handsome face opposite to him; and he 
sang far better than before ;—with less exaggeration, and managing 
his naturally defective voice with singular skill and finesse. But 
the praise and flattery which his hearers poured forth unstinting] 
did not seem quite to satisfy him. His glance wandered restlessly, 
as though in search of something ; and finally, after a very clever 
renderin of an old air by Carissimi, he addressed himself sudden! 
to-Miss Bertram, who was standing somewhat apart in the back- 


’ ground, and asked, in Italian, 


“Ts the Signorina content ?” 

“Ty always like your singing of that aria,” she answered, ina 
a agg eg tone. : 

‘ Like it, indeed !”’ exclaimed Lady Moppett, with her sey 
manner. “J should think you did like it, & ara ! And you Se 
to profit by it. To hear singing so finished—of such a perlect 
school—is a lesson for you.” 

Valli, upon this, made a low bow to Lady Moppett—a bow so low 
as to seem almost burlesque. As he raised his face again he turned 
it towards Miss Bertram with a subtle smile, saying, “ Miladi is such 
a judge! Her praise is very precious.” Clara, however, kept an 
impassive countenance, and declined to meet the’ glance he shot at 
her. Then Valli made a second and equally low bow to the hostess, 
and, cutting short her ecstatic compliments and thanks, left the 
room without further ceremony. 

The party now broke up. Lady Moppett departed with Miss 
Bertram and Mr. Jawler, to whom she offered a seat in her carriage. 
Mr. Cleveland Turner and his. patron, Mr. Sweeting, went away 
together. In a few minutes there only remained Str Dormer- 
Smith, with his niece, and Owen Rivers. Miss Patty bustled in 
with the two children. ‘Dear me,” said she, “Is the music all 
over? Well, now let us be comfortable.” 

But Mr. Dormer-Smith declared he must reluctantly bring his 
visit toan end. “I don’t know how to thank you,” said he to 
Miss Patty, “for your kindness to my children. I hope you will 
forgive me for bringing them.” 

Miss Patty hearti 4 assured him that there was nothing to forgive, 
and that she hoped he would bring them again. She had gathered 
from the artless utterances of Harold and Wilfred an idea of their 
home life, which made her feel compassionately towards them. 

As for Miss Polly, she was in the highest spirits. Mr. Jawler 
and Signor Valli, both stars of considerable magnitude in the 
musical world, had shone for her with unclouded lustre. It had 
been, she thought, a highly successful afternoon. So, also, 
thought Harold and Wilfred. And perhaps these were the only 
three persons who had enjoyed themselves thoroughly and 
unaffectedly. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE London season proceeded with its usual accumulation of 
engagements, its usual breathless chase after half-hours that have 
got too long a start ever to be recaptured, its usual fleeting satisfac- 
tions and abiding disappointments, its snubs, sneers, smiles, follies, 
falsehoods, and flirtations. The rushing current of fashionable life 
in London carried little May Cheffington on its surface, together 
with many brazen vessels of a very different kind. Constance 
Hadlow observed half-enviously to her friend that she was thoroughly 
“in the swim,” a phrase which May found singularly inappropriate 
in her own case, feeling that there was no more question of a swim 
than in shooting Niagara! To her, especially, the whirl of society 
was confusing, phantasmagoric, and unreal. All the faces were new 
to her, few of the names awoke any associations in her mind. On 
the other hand, this peculiar inexperience gave freshness to her 
impressions and keenness to her insight. She had none of those 
social traditions which, nine times out of ten, supply the place ol 
private judyment. She found her impression of many personages 
startlingly at variance with the label which the world had agreed to 
affix to them. It is possible to be at once simple and shrewd, just 
as it is possible to be both rus¢ and dull-witted. . 

May's simplicity was not of the blundering thick-skinned type ; 
and her ingenuous freshness was admired by a great many persons, 
among whom was Mrs, Griffin. Far from being offended by May's 
moral indignation against those who ocegied the hospitality ot 
meet people, and then ridiculed them for being vulgar, Mrs. 
Griffin entirely approved her sentiments. Mrs. Griffin herself 
deplored, as she often said, “the servility towards mere money, 
which was degrading the tone of society.” And whenever any new 
instance of it came to her knowledge, she would shake her head, 
and exclaim, softly, “Oh, Mammon, Mammon!” But this did not, 
of course, apply to her daughter the Duchess, who sometimes went 
to the Aaronssohns’, Her Gaucher was so very great a lady as to 
be above ordinary restrictions. Other people worshipped Mammca ; 
the Duchess only patronised Mammon—which was, surely, a very 
different thing ! : 

Aunt Pauline, however, derived no gratification from May's 
unconventional frankness. It was, on the contrary, a source 0 
constant anxiety to her; and she felt daily more and more that 1t 
would be a relief to get May off her hands. Introducing her nicc¢ 
into Society—even although the niece was a pretty girl, and a Chel- 
fington te boot—had not proved so pleasing a task as she had anticl- 
pated. There was, to her thinking, a strange perversity in the girl's 


- character, which made her callous where she should be sensitive, and 


sensitive where she might well be indifferent. For instance, she 
showed culpable coolness about her egies Castlecombe an 

his family, and provoking warmth about her Oldchester frends 
Not that May was apt to speak much of her life in Oldchester. “1 
the natural course of things she would have talked freely an 

eagerly about her dear granny; but very soon after her arrival ic 
London, her affectionate loquacity on this subject received a check. 
Aunt Pauline had hinted, with her usual mild politeness, that it 
would ke desirable not to speak of Mrs. Dobbs before Smithson, or 
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of the servants. Seeing the startled look in Ma *s eyes, and 
the indignant flush on May's cheeks, her aunt added diplomatizally, 
«Your father would not like it, May. Iam trying to carry out his 
expressed wishes. That ought to be enough for you.” - 

It was enough, at all events, to close May's lips. Her love and 

ride combined to make her silent. She tried to persuade herself 
that her father, at all events, had some good and reasonable motive 
for this prohibition, and that he, at least, was not ashamed of Mrs, 
Dobbs, Ashamed of Granny! The very thought made her hot 
with anger. But that Aunt Pauline was ashamed of her was too 
clear to May's honest mind. Painful as this conviction was, how- 
ever, she came by degrees to hold it rather in sorrow than in anger ; 
and to regard her aunt with something of the same indulgent tole- 
ration that Mrs. Dobbs had once expressed to Jo Weatherhead. 
For Mrs. Dormer-Smith’s worldliness was not at all of a cynical 
sort. It was rather in the nature of a deep-rooted superstition con- 
scientiously held. 

‘To some points of her worldly creed Pauline clung with religious 
fervour, One of these was the duty incumbent on a dowerless 
young lady to marry well. To marry very well was to marry a 
inan with birth and money ; but to secure a husband with money 
only—provided there were enough of it—she allowed to be marrying 
well. She did not look at the matter with vulgar flippancy. It was, 
no doubt, a sacrifice for a well-born woman to become the wife of 
an under-bred man, however wealthy. But well-born women were 
no lesscalled upon than their humbler sisters to make sacrifices in 
a good cause. 

None of the Castlecombes much frequented fashionable society, 
and Mrs. Dormer-Smith had _ hitherto resigned herself, without 
much difficulty, to seeing very little of her noble kinsfolk. But 
when May was introduced, her aunt thought it desirable to cultivate 
them. Lord Castlecombe’s big, gloomy, family mansion in town 
had been let ever since his wife’s death many years ago; and when- 
ever his lordship came to London to give he vote in the House of 
Peers—which was almost the sole object that had power to bring 
him up from the country—he occupied furnished lodgings. Of his 
two sons, both bachelors, the elder was governor of a co ony on the 
other side of the globe, and the younger held a permanent post 
under Government. This Lucius Cheffington occasionally met Mr. 
Dormer-Smith at the club, and exchanged a few words with him. 
Captain Cheffington, on his penultimate visit to England, when his 
ungrateful country declined to provide for him, had quarrelled with 
all the Castlecombes, and had made himself particularly obnoxious 
to Lucius; for Lucius, whom his cousin considered a solemn ass; 
held a lucrative place, whilst Augustus, who knew himself to be a 
remarkably clever fellow, with immense knowledge of the world, 
was relegated to poverty and obscurity. But Pauline had not 
quarrelled with them. She would not’ willingly have quarrelled 
with avy one, least of all with her Uncle Castlecombe and his family. 
And as to Mr. Dormer-Smith, it chanced that the one point of 
sympathy between himself and his cousin-in-law Lucius was the 
latter's cordial dislike to Gus. 
descend to Gus’s daughter. Lucius was pleased to approve of his 
young kinswoman, none the less, perhaps, that it was evident her 
father troubled himself little about her. 

Mr. Dormer-Smith knew very well that the most effectual way 
of winning Lord Castlecombe’s goodwill for his grand-niece was to 
assure his lordship that he Sante not be called upon to do anything 
for her. He, therefore, confidentially informed Lucius that the 
girl's grandmother in Oldchester was defraying her expenses, and 
would, no doubt, eventually provide for her altogether. The 
sagacity of this course was proved soon afterwards, when Lucius 
announced that his father would come and dine with Pauline 
the next time he should be in town, and make Miranda's acquaint- 
ance. 

This was well. And even as to May’s Oldchester friends matters 
turned out better than her aunt could have hoped. In the first 
place, the Misses Piper showed no disposition whatever to force 
themselves on Mrs. Dormer-Smith. That being the case, there was 
ho objection to May's going to see them every Sunday with her 
uncle and the children. To Harold and Wilfred these Sunday 
visits were such a delightful break in the dull routine of their lives 
that their father would have endured considerable boredom and 
discomfort rather than deprive them of it. But, in fact, he was not 
bored. Whenever the music became too severe, he could withdraw 
into the tea-room, where he always found some one to chat with. 
Possibly he, too, felt these Sundays to bea break in the monotony 
of his daily life. There was a cordial, hearty tone about the 
hostesses which was decidedly pleasant, although he was aware that 
Pauline would pronounce it sadly underbred. But Pauline was not 
tl «re to be shocked, and there were some red drops in Mr. Dormer- 
Smith's veins (he was not quite so blue-blooded as his wife) which 
warmed to this plebeian kindness. Sometimes even the moisture 
would come into his eyes when he watched his little boys clinging 
familiarly about Miss Patty as they never clung about their mother. 
The good-natured old maid, had won the children’s hearts com- 
pletely. They were overheard one day in a lively discussion as to 
Which was the prettier, Miss Patty or Cousin May: _ Wilfred 
inclining, on the whole, to award the palm of beauty to his cousin, 
but Harold powerfully arguing in favour of Miss Patty that she 
had such “beautiful “curls” (an ingenuous, and probably unique, 
tribute to the gingerbread-coloured wig !) and a “ shiny brooch like 
a butterfly,” i 

Then ‘Constance Hadlow, whom Mrs. Dormer-Smith had 
unwillingly invited to lunch one day with her former schoolfellow, 
proved to be in every respect “most presentable,” as Aunt Pauline 
herself candidly admitted. So presentable was she in fact, so hand- 
some, self-possessed, and even (on the mother’s side) well-con- 
nected, that there might have arisen objections of a different sort 
against receiving her, as being a dangerous competitor for that 
solemn duty of marrying well. But a chance word of May’s to the 
effect that young Bransby had long been an admirer of Constance, 
and that they were supposed by many persons in Oldchester to be 
engaged to each other, relieved Aunt Pauline’s mind on that 
score, i 
“It would be very suitable,” she said approvingly, “I think 
Mr, Bransby a very nice person ; so quiet.” 

The subject of this glowing eulogism had not appeared at Mrs. 
Dormer-Smith’s receptions for sometime, He had been ordered 
into the country, to cure a violent cold by change of air; and 
although he much disliked leaving town at that moment, he never 
thought of neglecting his physician’s advice. Theodore’s mother 
had been consumptive ; and the fear that he inherited her constitu- 
Hon made him anxiously careful of his health. Immediately 
on his return to London he presented himself, about half-past 
ive o'clock one Thursday afternoon, in Mrs..Dormer-Smith’s 
lrawing-room, and experienced a shock of disagreeable sur- 
rise on finding Constance Hadlow seated near May at. the 
€a-table. May, innocently supposing that she was doing hima 
ood turn, gave him her place, and went to another part of the 
com. But Constance coolly greeted him with a “How d’ye do, 
Vheodore?” in a tone of the politest insipidity, which he sincerely 
‘proved of. Nevertheless, he would rather not have found her 

ere; On glancing round he was struck by several innovations. 
n the first place, the pianoforte—usually a dumb piece of furniture 
n Mrs, Dormer-Smith's house—stood open, with some loose sheets 
f music lying on it; and Signor Vincenzo Valli sat, teacup in 
‘and, smiling his false smile beside Mrs. Griffin. Theodore knew 
erfectly well who Signor Valli was; and it needed not Mrs. 
rTiffin’s gracious demeanour to instruct this rising young man that 


Nevertheless, the dislike did not - 


‘they care for, you know. I saw 
‘May's cousin, Mr, Lucius Cheffington, but I can’t say whether he 
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chess-board during his brief absence. 


Saw no immediate opportunity of doing so; for there was no one 


weighty thoughts ef a diplomatically- 
u and there was scarce] 
oe Nag st € pause between Constance s greeting and his prevely 
ats ee that it was quite an unexpected pleasure to see 
He Yes; I came up a few weeks ago with the Pipers.” 
Oh! you are staying with them?” (This with a strong flavour 
of his Superior manner ; for the Pipers were really nobodies.) 
And What have you been doing with yourself? I haven't seen 
you anywhere,” said Constance, coolly. 
I have been out of town. But in any case we might possibly 
not hve met. ae you been going out much?” 
as much as most people, I » I 
Aaronssohn’s dance last vehi phi ok re eee 
“The Aaronssohns !” exclaimed Theodore. (This tim: he was 
so astonished that he spoke quite naturally.) “I dicn’t k iow that 
you knew them.” 
“Oh, I don’t know them.” 
“Then how did you get-——I mean——” 


“How did I get there? Dear me, Theodore, your visit to the 


country has given you a refreshing buttercup-and-daisy kind of air! 
Do yousu pose that the Aaronssohns’ ball-room was filled with their 
personal friends and acquaintances? Mrs. Griffin got me an 
invitation.” , 

Now to be presented to Mrs. Griffin and to be invited to the 
Aaronssohn’s were pet objects of Theodore Bransby’s social ambi- 
tion, and he had not yet compassed either of them. 

“Oh, indeed !” said he, struggling, under the disadvantage of 
conscious _ill-humour, to maintain that air of indifference to all 
things in Heaven and earth which he imagined to be the completest 
manifestation of high breeding. “I suppose that was achieved 
through Mrs. Dormer-Smith’s influence.” 

“Not altogether, It was May Cheffington who first introduced 
me to Mrs. Griffin. _She’s just the same dear little thing as ever,— 
I don’t mean Mrs. Griffin! But Mrs. Griffin found out that she 
had known my grandfather Rivers. I believe they were sweet- 
hearts in their pinafores a hundred years ago; so she has been 
awfully nice to me.” ; 

While Constance was speaking, Theodore’s eye lighted on Mr. 
Bragg, solid and solemn, wearing that look of melancholy respect- 
ability which is associated with the British workman in his Sunday 


clothes, “Oh, and: Mr. Bragg was at the Aaronssohn’s, too,” said 
Loner following the young map’s glance. “ Fancy Mr. Bragg 
at a ball!” 


“ Did Mrs, Griffin know Ais grandfather ?” asked Theodore, with 
a sneer. 

It was clear to Constance that he had quite lost his temper. 
Otherwise he would not, she felt sure, have said angthing in such 
bad taste. But she replied calmly, “I don’t think Mr. Bragg ever 
had a grandfather. But he is rich enough to do without one. It 
is poor eee like you and me who find grandfathers necessary— 
or, at all events, useful.” ; 

Theodore understood the sarcasm of this quiet speech, and it 
helped him to master his growing irritation. There are some 
natures on which a moral buffet acts as a sedative. 

“Was it your friend Miss Piper who brought Mr. Bragg here ?” 
he asked, showing no sign of having felt the blow, except a slight 
increase of pallor. 

“Oh dear, no! The Pipers have never been here themselves, 
except to leave a card at the door. This is not the kind of societ 

Mr. Bragg come in to-day wih 


first introduced him or not.” 
“Js that Mr. Lucius Cheffington ?” 
“That man talking to Owen ?—Yes.” 
“Mrs. Dormer-Smith has rather a mixed collection this afternoon. 
I see Valli over there. You know whom I mean? That short, 
foreign man near. @ 
“Oh, yes ; Signor Valli is a great ally of mine. He's delightful, 
I think, His airs and graces are so -amusing. I can tell you how 
he comes tobe here, if you like,” returned Constance, placidly. She 
was secretly enjoying Theodore’s discomfiture. He had expected to 
play the part of town mouse, and to patronise and instruct her. 
“ The fact is,” she continued, “that Lady Moppett begged Mr. 
Dormer-Smith to induce his wife to have her protégée, Miss Bertram, 
to sing here on Thursday afternoons, promising, as a kind of bait, 
to get Valli to come too. I don’t think Mrs. Dormer-Smith parti- 
cularly wished to have Miss Bertram ; but she thought it would be 
nice to have Valli, who is run after by the best people, and is very 
difficult to get hold of. So the negotiation succeeded. It is too 
funny how one has to ménager and coax these professional people. 
If you don’t want any more information just now, I think I will go 
and speak to Mrs. Griffin.” Whereupon Constance glided away, 
self-possessed and graceful, and with a becoming touch of animation 
bestowed by the consciousness that she had been mistress of the 
situation. 
Theodore looked decidedly blank for the moment. No one 
bestowed any attention on him. As he sat watching, he was struck 
by the evidently familiar way in which Owen Rivers and Mr. 
Cheffington were talking together. He himself particularly 
desired to be introduced to Lucius Cheffington, but a secret, 
udging feeling made him unwilling to owe the introduction to 
River. Presently Rivers moved away to join May and Miss 
Bertram, who were turning over some music together, and Mr. 
Bragg took his, place near Mr. Cheffington. This was the oppor- 
tunity which Theodore had wished for. He at once rose and 
walked up to them. Theodore’s manner was never servile, but 
there was an added gravity in his demeanour towards certajn persons, 
intended to show that he thought them worth taking seriously ; 
and this tribute he rendered to Mr. Bragg. For, although the 
oung man had byno means forgotten Mr. Bragg’s deplorable 
insensibility to an enlightened view of. the heed question, yet 
he prided himself on thoroughly understanding that the great 
tin-tackmaker’s claims to consideration rested on a solid basis quite 
apart from culture or intelligence. c 
“T wish,” said Theodore, after the first salutations, “that you 
would do me the favour to make me known to Mr. Lucius 
Cheffington. -¥ know so many members of his family, but I have 


not the pleasure of his personal acquaintance.” 


Mr. Bragg eyed him with his usual heavy deliberation. “Oh,” 
said he, slowly, “this is Mr.—I don’t call to mind your Christian 
name—eh ? Oh, yes—Mr. Theodore Bransby.” ae 

Mr. Lucius Cheffington made an unusually low bow, his pride 
being of the sort which manifests itself in the most ceremonious 

liteness. } 

Pile was a small, lean man, with a pale face aeeely lined by 
ill-health and a fretful temperament. He had closely-shaven cheeks 


Fel a and annoyance passed over his face. 
a 
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and chin; heavy, grizzled moustaches ; and very thick, grizzled 
hair, which he wore rather long. His voice was harsh, though 
subdued, and he spoke very slowly, making such long pauses as 
occasionally tempted unwary strangers to finish his sentences for 
him. A double eye-glass with tortoise-shell rims was set astride his 
nose ; and behind the glasses two dark, near-sighted eyes looked 
out, somewhat superciliously, upon a world which fell sa ly short of 
what a Cheffington had a right to expect. 

“I have the pleasure of knowing your cousin, Captain Augustus 
Cheffington, very well indeed,” said Theodore 

Lucius Lowed again and adjusted his eyeglass. A shade of 
His cousin Augustus 
been a sore subject with the family for years ; and latterly such 
rumours as had reached England stout im had not made the 
subject more agreeable. ; 

.“T have often thought,” pursued Theodore, quite unaware that 
his listener was regarding him with a mixture of astonishment and 
disfavour, “that it is a great pity a man of Captain Cheffington’s 
abilities and accomplishments should live out o England ; unless, 
indeed, he held some diplomatic appointment abroad, In my 
opinion these are times in which the great old families should hold 
fast by the public service. As I ventured to say to one of our 
county members the other day” And so on, and so on. Having 
thus happily launched himself, Theodore proceeded in his best 
Parliamentary style : holding forth with a power of self-complacent 
and steady boredom beyond his years, -A sensitive person would 
have been petrified by the unsympathising stare from behind those 
tortoise-shell-rimmed glasses ; but Theodore was not sensitive to 
such influences : being fortified by the é priori conviction that he 
must naturally make a favourable impression. And since Lucius 
Cheffington could not, compatibly with his own dignity, plainly tell 
him that he considered him a presumptuous young ass, there was 
nothing to check his flow of eloquence. 

But at length the cold stare was softened, and the pale, peevish, 
furrowed face turned to Theodore with a faint show of interest. 
Some casual word of this intrusive young man’s seemed to show 
that he came from Oldchester. 

“Do ye know—a—Mrs.—a—Dobbs ?” asked Lucius, speaking 
for the first time, and edging in this point-blank question between 
two of Theodore’s neatly-turned_ sentences setting forth a political 
peer between the late Lord Tweedledum and the present Right 

Ionourable Tweedledee. : 

It was a shock ; but Theodore bore it stoically. 

“ Not exactly. Ihave spoken with her. Mrs. Dobbs is not pre- 
cisely—— in our set,” he answered, with a slight smile at one 
corner of his mouth, intended to demolish Mrs. Dobbs. 

“I thought that, being a native of Oldchester, you might—a— 
—be—” began h'r, Cheffington in his low, harsh tones. 

“ Be acquainted with her? Really——” 

“I thought that, being a native of Oldchester, you might—a— 
be able to tell me something about her.” 

“Not much, I fear,” replied Theodore. He felt tempted to add 
that in Oldchester there were natives and natives. 

“ She’s—a—rich, isn’t she!” pursued Mr. Cheffington. 

“Not that I know of,” answered Theodore, staring a little. 

'“ Rich is, perhaps, too much to say. At any rate she is—a— 
quite well——”” : 

“Well off? Oh, as to that——” 

“At any rate, she is quite well-to-do, I presume!” 

Theodore had never considered the question, but he said, 
“Oh yes,” at a venture; and then suddenly a light flashed 
upon his mind, Perhaps Mrs. Dobbs was rich after all. Though 
she lived in so humble a style she might, perhaps, have laid by 
mney 
“She appears to be a person i St sense,” said 
Mr. Lucius a remembering how Mrs. Dormer-Smith had 
stated that she declined to give any money-assistance to Augustus. 
And after that he made a second very low bow, and brought the 
interview to an end. 

Little had Theodore Bransby expected to hear Mrs. Dobbs dis- 
cussed and approved bya member of the noble house of Castle- 
combe. He had noticed that.Mrs. Dormer-Smith systematically 
avoided any mention of the vulgar old woman. But then Mrs. 
Dormer-Smith was a person of the very finest taste. And, to be 
sure, it could scarcely be expected that Mr. Lucius Cheffington 
should feel Augustus’s mésalliance as acutely as it was felt by 
Augustus’s own sister. Besides, if, as really seemed possible, the 
ironmonger’s widow turned out to be a moneyed person——! But 
it must be recorded of Theodore, that not even the idea of her 
having money reconciled him to Mrs. Dobbs. He said to himself 
afterwards, when he was meditating on what he had heard, that 
nothing so convincingly proved how much he was in love with 
Miss Cheffington as his being ready even to forgive her her 
grandmother ! 


(To be continued’) 


MESsRS. MARRIOTT AND WILLIAMS.—A group of seven songs 
for the drawing-room consists of “ Under the Shadow,” a sacred 
canzonet, written and composed by C. S. Burton and Walter Hay, 
a song of a very good devotional type; “ Palmistry,” words by 
Reatrice Walsh, music by Emily Walsh, a simple and tuneful love 
ditty ; “The World were Dark without Thee,” a duet for soprano 
and tenor, written and composed by Vernon Stuart and Stanislaus 
Elliott; ‘To-Day or To-Morrow 1” words by Clifton Bingham, 
music by Cyril rf Harrison; “O’er the Green Sward,” written 
and composed by Fanny Fisher and Arthur Yorke; and two songs, 
entitled “A Picture of Love” and “Across the Meadows,” written 
and composed by H. W. Mence and W. Gearon Laurens, For all 
these songs, with one exception, love forms the leading theme ; this 
will ensure the approbation of the young folks—From “ The 
Violinist’s Album” of original, classical, operatic, and popular 
duets for violin and piano, edited by Josef Trousselle, we have a 
showy “ Salteralla” (No, 1) by Hermann Sachs, “Cavatina” in 
A (No. 8) by Josef Trousselle, “Romance” (No. 9) by Franz 
Leideritz, and ‘A Tone Poem” by Bessie Friend (No. 19). All 
four will be found useful by amateur executants. 

JosEPH WILLIAMS.—A bright song of medium compass is 
“Olden Times,” written and composed by Clifton Bingham and 
Henry Farmer.—Well adapted for a country concert or musical 
reading is “The Borderers,” words by F. E. Weatherly, music by 
Charles H. Lloyd ; it is written fora baritone voice.—A pleasing 
drawing-room song is “In Memory Fair,” written and composed by 
E. Cameron and S. Portman.—A pretty poem of the tender passion 
is “ A Lover's Lay,” by James C. Hewitt, set to music by Henry 
T. Tiltman, who has also composed a fairly good “ Air de Ballet,” 
and a somewhat commonplace “ Gavotte."—‘ Gigue” (in D minor) 
for the piano, by Walter W. Hedgcock, is a morceau of more than 
average merit ; the same cannot be said of “ Bourrée,” by the same 
composer.—“ Gavotte,” for violin and piano, by Benjamin Godard, 
is clever and melodious, as are most of this composer's works.—A 

taceful specimen of dance music is “ Midnight Dreams,” valse, by 
Henry Klussmann 
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OUR SUMMER HOLIDAY RESORTS—SCARBOROUGH 


, : Rank, Badges, and 
Captain PERRY'S excellent little book, “Ranms  Giowves 
Dates in Her Majesty’s Army and Nav (vane ' ae and 


Sons), has deservedly reached 2 ae edition. 
eee ierouetly revised, and nearly one anes pect Lae 
matter have been introduced into the new ore of the N 
one of the best authorities on the dress and etiquette ava 


th : : ; ion ‘it contains 
and Military services yet published, the information 
being sseelieaily arranged, and extremely easy ae fai 

“'Will-Making Made Safe and Easy. by J of makin their wills 
Hogg), is a useful little book for those desirous © 7 re f a Lis 
without the aid of a solicitor. Full instructions are § orth in 
plain and_ simple language, without having recours® to, legal 
technicalities, as to the making of wills under a variety of circum- 
stances. 

The type-writer has come into such general use eee that 
Mr. John Harrison’s book, “A Manual of the Type-Wmter (Isaac 
Pitman and Son), will be welcomed by many. The Re not 
only contains practical information as to the best a od of work- 
ing a type-writer, but it also explains the use of each part of the 
machine in detail. " is 

Dr. E. Pick in his book on “ Memory and Its Doctors” (Triibner 
and Co.) endeavours to show how the memory can be sirengthened 
without recurring to artificial means, and without cramming the 
mind with things difficult to retain ; and gives practical specimens 
of his method. An interesting feature of the book is 2 Summary of 
the history of mnemonics from the earliest times (B.C. 4 0). . 

A book admirably adapted for amateurs, which has nen? its 
sixth edition, is the “ Gardeners’ Receipt Book,” by William Jones 
(Groombridge and Sons, 6, Panyer Alley, E.C.). | The new edition 
contains a good many recipes not to be found in previous ones ; 
and the information to be found therein is set forth in a concise and 
intelligible form. ; 

The frontispiece to the new volume of Little Folks (Cassell and 
Co.) is a nicely-coloured picture entitled ‘“Gee-Up.” It contains 
the usual store of instructive and amusing juvenile stories, and the 
illustrations throughout are excellent. 

Another magazine excellent in its way, issued by the same 
publishers as the above, is Cassell’s Saturday Journal. |The latest 
volume has a complete story by Mr. G. Manville Fenn running 
through its pages, besides containing a numerous collection of short 
stories. ! 

Messrs. Cassell and Co. are publishing an extremely instructive 
series of large coloured cartoons, from original designs: by leading 
artists, each illustrating some important event in English history. 
For use in schools they should prove invaluable, as accuracy of 
detail has not been sacrificed to pictorial effect, We have before us 
“King John Signing Magna Charta,” by C. Gregory, R.W.S., and 
“ Queen Elizabeth at Tilbury Fort,” by E, Blair Leighton, both of 
which are vigorous specimens of artistic work, 

The amount of information on all kinds of subjects to!be found in 
Cassell's Miniature Cyclopedia, edited by Mr. W. L. Clowes (Cassell 
and Co.).is astounding. The volume is issued in a handy form, 
suitable for carrying in the pocket, and the information)is concisely 
and intelligibly arranged. Tt greatly resembles a similar volume 

ublished by Messrs. Low and Co., and noticed in these columns a 
‘ew weeks back, both volumes being based upon Dr. Kirschner's 
“ Taschen-Konversations Lexicon.” | 

Mr. J. G. Bartholomew's “ Pocket Gazetteer of the World ” (John 
Walker and Co.) is issued in such a neat and compact little volume 
that the information to be found in its pages, relative to the most 
important places on the earth’s surface, is necessarily somewhat 
limited ; but as a condensed ge the idea is admirably—and, as 
far as can be judged, correctly—carried out. A useful collection of 
maps and tables supplementing the volume add materially to the 
value of the work. 

Philip's Handy Volume Atlases of “Australasia” dnd “ British 
America ” form Nos. 3 and 4 respectively of their excellent “ Handy 
Volume Series ” (George Philip and Son). Both volumes contain, 
besides carefully executed maps and plans, geographical, statistical, 
and historical notes, which have been written especially for this 
series by Mr. J. F. Williams, F.R.G.S., and they cannot] fail to prove 
of service to all interested in our Colonies. 

With the holidays comes the usual avalanche of guide-books— 
Continental and otherwise—many of which are simply pew editions 
of old works. Amongst these we may mention “ itonden in 1888,” 
by Mr. Herbert Fry (Allen and Co.), “Summer Tours in Scotland 
—Glasgow to the Highlands” (Glasgow : David Macbrayne) and 
“The Great Eastern Railway Company’s Tourist Guide to the 
Continent,” edited by Percy Lindley (123, Fleet Street}. Each, in 
its way, is a good specimen of what a guide-book- should be 
and is crowded with information useful to tourists. : 

“ The Guide to the Most Picturesque Tour in Western Europe v 
(Cork: Gill and Co.) is full of interesting details and exealleul 
views of the beautiful scenery of Glengariff and Killatney and will 
" ee : careful perusal. Way 

ne of the best guide-books to Stockholm i is * 
Illustrated Guide to. Stockholm and Its Paice at ne aes 
(Stockholm, C. A. V. Landholm). It is full of capi l engravings 
illustrating the places of interest in the town, and fontains two 
the Iihustrated Guide to G 

e Illustrated Guide to Geneva” (Geneva : Printi 
the Zribune de Genive is much easier pe oe tee Oe ecakty 
of guidebooks, and, at the same time, there is to be |found in its 
ages soe ee sd useful enna. The book{also contains 
an excellent plan of the city, and th i i 
town are admirable: = estibingevand engravings ob he 

The latest addition to Mr. Edward St 4 i i 
to English counties is “ Glnumeisahie be ae ae 
Benes ne palace eager Mr. Worth gives a capital 
account of the history and geolo i 
prefaced by an excellent th ey a8 the unig yen e ee 


Dr. John Macpherson’s ‘Baths and Wells of oe ” (Edward 


Stanford) has reached a third edition, and those whi advised to 

undergo this treatment would deriv OE recti 

ae : varefal perusal of the work. scare ace mer information 
e have received from Messrs. Macmilla ¢ 

recent editions of Dickens’ “ Dictionary of London” and A ies 

of the, Thames.” ‘These useful hand-books are so well known 

that it is unnecessary to do more than chronicle their te-appearance. 

Andrew Thomson's “Yachting Guide for 1888” ( 
Agency, 5, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C.), contains 4 great amount 
of general, information useful to all connected with yachts and 
yachting, in a small space. An interesting feature of the Guide is 
a list of the Wingae pa tes 1887. ; 

The latest additions to the “ Illustrated Eur a ess £0. 
books are “ Zurich and Its Environs” and “ The Brih jet ay” 
(Zurich : Orell Fissli and Co.). The former describes the chief 
places of interest in and around the town, and the latter the countr 
traversed by the new railway over the famous Brinig Pass. Bot 
volumes are profusely illustrated and carefully compiled. 

Mr. Black gives a thoroughly comprehensive account of every 
place of interest in Corsica, and the best method of getting the. 


Phili 
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in his “ Itinerary through Corsica” (Edinburgh.: A. and C. Black). 
The book also contains an excellent summary of the history of 
Corsica, together with several useful maps. : 

The author of “To Gibraltar and Back in an Eighteen-Tonner ” 
(W. H. Allen and Co.) is evidently an enthusiast of yachting, or he 
would not have ventured to cross the Bay of Biscay early in April 
ina small boat. He has, however, produced a delightfully. inte- 
resting book, and one that all lovers of yachting may read both 
with profit and pleasure. The book contains several praiseworthy 
photographs and engravings, anda carefully-executed chart showing 
the exact course taken by the yacht. 

Messrs. Cassell and Co, have added to their list of excellent 
railway guides that of the London, Brighton, and South Coast 


’ Railway, which contains the usual amount of interesting information 


and illustrations always to be found in this series. 

A great amount of matter useful to tourists is packed into a small 
compass in Messrs. Heywood and Son’s Penny Guide Books, of 
which “Knaresborough ” is the. latest addition, The book is 
illustrated by a series of wood-cuts, and the information, though. 
somewhat limited, is arranged in an interesting and thoroughly 
readable form. 

Lovers of the Clyde will welcome the advent of Pollock’s “ Dic- 
tionary of the Clyde” (Glasgow : John Menzies and Co.), which 
contains descriptions of the different towns, villages, &c., that the 
river passes through. The description of Glasgow is exceptionally 
good, occupying a space of nearly fifteen pages. The book also 
contains a map of the river—very good in its way ; but we think it 
would be an improvement if it were drawn to a larger scale. 

Those who have a day or two to spare, and are uncertain where to 
spend it, cannot do better than consult Mr. Smart’s ‘“ Tours and 
Excursions in Great Britain ” (United States Exchange, 9, Strand, 
W.C.), which not only caters for those with a very limited time at 


their disposal, but also for those free from the restraint of business. : 


The book contains particulars of so many charming excursions that, 
after reading it, no one should be ata Joss to know where to spend 
either a short or a long holiday pleasantly. 

“ Saturday to Monday,” by K. F. Belles (T. P. Chapman, 149, 
Strand, W.C.), is a series of papers on yachting, fishing, &c., being 
personal adventures encountered by the author and his friends. The 
book has no great literary merit, but most of the stories are interest- 
ing, and it will no doubt answer its purpose of beguiling an occa- 
sional hour's railway journey. 

We have received the third edition of “ Holidays Afloat ” (George 
and Son), and the second edition of “ The Advertisers’ 
A.B.C.” (F.V. White and Co.), both of which have already been 
noticed in these columns. : 

To explain the meaning of “ Pictures at Play, or Dialogues of the 
Galleries,” by “ Two Art-Critics ” (Longmans), we cannot do better 
than quote the followinglines from the preface :—"‘It is familiar to 
all that the old portraits in old houses habitually came out of their 
frames at night, and walked and talked, but it may be less generally 
credited that the people in the new pictures in the wine also 
have their play-time, and exchange their ideas about Art and Life. 
Their conversation has this year been overheard and set down in the 
following dialogues by two Art critics.” Some of the presumptive 
dialogues are extremely pungent, one of the best being that which 
is supposed to take Loy between two portraits of Mr. Gladstone. 
The book is illustrated by some of Mr. Harry Furniss’s well-known 
satirical drawings. 

“Poultry Chit-Chat,” by ‘ Major B.” (Eyre and Spottiswoode), 
is a book that will recommend itself to all those who keep poultry 
either for profit or pleasure, In a concise and agreeable form the 
author contrives to give a good many practical hints on poultry- 
farming generally—special attention being paid to the question of 
artificial incubation. 

The report of the ‘Transactions of the County of Middlesex 
Natural History and Science Society” (Mitchell and Hughes, 140, 
Wardour Street, W.) contains an interesting paper by Mr, Edward 
M. Nelson on the “ Development of the Compound Microscope,” 
which deals with the history of this instrument from 1590, the date 
of its invention, to the present time. There are also several other 
a or less interesting papers on natural history and other scientific 
subjects. : 

hose of a mechanical turn of mind will find a great deal of 
useful practical information on a variety of subjects in “ Amateur 
Work” (Ward, Lock, and Co.), of which we have received the 
sixth volume. The book contains designs for fret-work and orna- 
mental carving in wood, and would make an excellent gift-book for 
any. boy who has a taste for mechanical pursuits. 
he conclusion that the majority of people would arrive at after 

reading “ Modern Men, bya Modern Maid” (Field and Tuer), is, that 
the author has either been very unfortunate in the types of men she 
has met with, or that the courtesy and good-breeding of the average 
Englishman are infinitely less than they are generally supposed to 
be. The title is a misnomer, as the book does not actually deal 
with modern men, but simply with exceptional types that the author 
has come across. It is, however, interesting, and the remarks put 
forward are mostly impartial and good-humoured. The author’s 
views of men, as illustrated by her book, may be briefly summed up 
as follows— 

Trust not a man; we are by nature false, 

Dissembling . . and unconstant, 

‘When a man talks of love with caution trust him. 

Otway—The Orphan, Act II, Scene r. 


Mr. Howard has supplied a long-felt want in lacing before the 
public his cheap little book on “Copyright : a Manual for Authors 
and Publishers” (Griffith and Farran). His opinion of the law of 
copyright may be gathered from the following quotation from his 
book :—-‘ The whole law of copyright discloses the curious fact that 
intellectual productions are governed by intellectual muddle ;” and, 
as he points out, an obscure sentence of an Act of Parliament can 
generally be read in atleast two ways. Inspiteof these drawbacks, 
however, Mr. Howard has contrived to give a good deal of useful 
information relative to copyright law in an intelligible form. An 
index appended to the volume makes it easy for reference. 

There are a good many practical hints contained in Mr. 
pore Horne’s book, “ Pheasant Keeping for Amateurs ” CL. Up- 
cott Gill), which should prove of great value to those who take an 
interest in rearing pheasants. Mr. Horne has gone into the ques- 
tion thoroughly, as he has not confined his remarks simply to the 
subject of keeping pheasants, but has devoted several chapters to 
particulars of the different varieties of pheasants ; and the question 
ofaviaries and coops also has his attention. The book is illustrated 
with some excellent plates, which greatly add to its interest. 

Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co. are publishing what promises to be 
a very interesting and complete account of Baia, animals, and 
cae from the earliest ages, under the title of “The World’s 

nhabitants,” by B. G. Bettany, M.A. The first number deals with 
the inhabitants of the United Kingdom and France. It abounds in 
illustrations, and is in every way both amusing and instructive. 

“Sir Joshua Reynolds's Discourses” form an addition to 
the ‘Camelot Series” (Walter Scott). The book has been edited 
by Helen Zimmern, who has also written a brief biography of 
Reynolds as an introduction. 

he second issue of the “ Educational List and Directory of 
the United Kingdom,” is edited by William Stephen, and has been 
revised and re-arranged. The aim of the book is to give a list of 
the principal educational institutions in the United Kingdom ; but 
at least two important public schools have been omitted, viz. :— 
The Coopers’ Company Grammar School and the Whitechavel 
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Foundation School, both of which are in the Eastern District of 
London. : 

What is the best way of endeavouring to keep our young ones in 
good health? is a question that frequently troubles the mind of 
those who have the care and management of them. Dr. Robert 
Bell, in his book, “Our Children: How to Keep Them When 
Well, and Treat Them When They are Ill” (Glasgow: David 
Bryce and Son), gives sound Coe advice on this subject, 
showing the best remedies for children’s ailments generally. In 
fact, he gives a large amount of information in a concise form that 
should prove of great benefit to mothers in endeavouring to keep 
their children in health, A table at the end of the book, giving 
some of the more important medicines, their uses and doses, adds 


greatly to its value. 


« PRATERNITY,” an anonymous “romance” (2 vols.: Macmillan 
and Co.), contains so much good thought, so apt for the times and 
so clearly and forcibly expressed, that its weakness and want of 
interest are a real misfortune. Its moral is, that people have at 
present more than enough liberty to live their lives and to fulfil all 
their duties ; that talk about liberty, therefore, mostly amounts either 
to nonsense, or toa demand for more money ; that equality is impos- 
sible ; and that fraternity is the one point of the famous triad worth 
regarding. To the defence of inherited property, and to the need of 
justice to the rich on the part of the poor, attention’ may ver specially 
be called. No doubt on these matters there will be plenty of difference 
of opinion, as well as on the possibility, within the limits of human 
nature; of the author's elevated views of altruism. But they are 
none the worse for inducing the ordinary reader to think these 
things out on the basis here afforded him or her. It is all the more 
regrettable, therefore, that these suggestive discussions, invariably 
put lucidly and concisely, should be mixed up with people idealised 
to colourlessness. The author is so enthusiastically Welsh as even to 
ascribe to that favoured race a superior sense of humour which, in 
his own person, he goes sadly far to disprove. A grain of humour 
would never have permitted such a fearful and wonderful prig as 
the hero, with no human foible about him, except a passion for 
preaching, in and out of season. Then there is too much tendency 
to mix up “fraternity” with the perilous subject of Platonics. 
However, strange to say, the so-called “padding” compensates for 
the defects of portraiture and story. As an essay, though not as a 
novel, it is eminently worth reading. We must protest, by the way, 
against christening a very charming girl “Blodwen.” It is Welsh 
for “white flower.” But the name is very far from being so 

raceful as the thing, at least to non-Cymric ears and eyes. 

“Hush!” by Curtis Yorke (3 vols.: Bentley and Son), has a 
certain pathos, due to the skilful treatment of a morbidly-miserable 
theme. A’ man of the very noblest nature, utterly unselfish, and 
apparently incapable of evil even in thought, falls for one passing 
moment under the temptation not to hold out his hand to save the 
life of a man whose death would make all the difference between 
happiness and misery to those who were dearest to the tempted 
man. The temptation is but a flash ; but as soon as it is over the 
mischief is done irrevocably, and he has to carry with him the 
conscience of a murderer for the rest of his days. How, after an 
excess of punishment, matters are brought to the best possible end 
under the circumstances, readers who like to be depressed will do 
well to discover for themselves. The story is well told, and by no 
means uninteresting; its principal fault is its cruelty. It is 
certainly questionable how far an author is justified in bringing 
characters into the world for no apparent purpose beyond making 
them as miserable as possible. At any rate, the victim of “ Hush!” 
might have been spared the infliction of a wife whose cold brutality 
at the crisis of his life was certainly no necessary outcome of his 
crime. To admit pessimism into fiction is to admit treason. 

There is assuredly no pessimism in “ Lionel Villiers ; or, True 
and Steadfast,” by Ada Fielder-King G vol.: T. Fisher Unwin). 
Indeed, it errs in the other direction—all its geese, if its characters 
may be so called, are absolutely speckless swans.’ All—men, women, 
and children—are perfectly beautiful, charming, noble, virtuous, 
brave, arid all are passionately devoted to one another, near rela- 
tions though most of them be. There is such a monotony of 
excellence that it is sometimes a little difficult to distinguish one 
from another, especially as all have the same taste for very minor 
It is surprising that Ada Fielder-King has the heart to let 

er hero die of the.wound he received in Afghanistan, especially as 
he might just as well have lived, and as his comrades, who were fully 
his equals in the qualities which betoken premature death, were let 
off with damaged legs and arms. Altogether the perusal of “ Lionel 
Villiers” has very much the effect of a surfeit of.treacle. We are 
given to understand that it has Royal and Imperial patronage and 
approval, and it is dedicated to a sister of the German Emperor— 
a privilege which should have rendered its treatment of German 
words something less of a mystery. | 

“A Bitter Repentance,” by Lay Virginia pandas (3 vols. 
Hurst and Blackett), is one of those uncompromising romances 
which used to be identified with the London Jounal in its earlier 
days, except that it is considerably less interestihg. It is not easy 
to care very much any longer for the typical girl who sells her hair 
to pay for medical attendance upon her mother, who had, of course, 
in early life, been betrayed by the villain, unless there be much more 
freshness of treatment than in.the present instance. The moral in 
this kind of. story is always wholesome ; that of “A Bitter 
Repentance ” being the lesson that sin is safe to bring with it its 
own punishment, and virtue its own reward. The characters are 
little morethan lay figures, except for the clumsy rudeness towards one 
another attributed to fellow-guests at good country houses. In short, 
life is rendered in so unlifelike a manner as to etract considerably 
from the force of the moral. 

« Antoinette: A Tale of the Ancien Régime,” by M. P. Blyth 
(2 vols, : Bentley and Son), is an addition to the thousand-and-one 
romances of the “ Reign of Terror.” It is quite as good as the 
average of these, and none the less for introducing Danton, 
Robespierre, and other historical personages in an intelligent, it 
somewhat conventional manner. te will certainly be read with 
interest and pleasure, after making due allowance for the strange 
jargon in which much of it is written. The author's idea seems to 
be to give local and periodic colour to the conversations and 
monologues by the free use of French idioms in more or less 
English words, such as “ The late Queen would have been aroused 
to chasser from before her such a toilette,” to take a single speci- 
men at random. 

“ Police-Sergeant C 21,” by Re inald Barnett, the- latest 
addition to “ The Novocastriun’ Novels ” (Walter Scott), 
is a tale of criminal investigation, which will be welcomed 
by those—and they are many—who delight in that form of 
fiction, ‘The plot js ingenious, the interest is well sus- 
tained throughout, and the style is distinctly above that of the 
ordinary “shillin shocker.” At times, indeed, Mr. Barnett 
reminds us of Gaboriau, whose M, Lecog (as M. Lecoq was in his 
youngest days), the policeman-hero resembles in a consideravle 
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OwineG to the great 
popularity attained by 
the use of St. Jacobs 
Oil in other countries 
for veterinary  pur- 
poses, the proprietors, 
The Charles A. Vogeler 
Company, of 45, Far- 
ringdon Road, London, 
have determined to in- 
troduce this famous 
remedy into Great 
Britain for that pur- 
pose. They distinguish 
the oil for veterinary 
purposes from that for 
human use by placing 
the former in a YELLOW 
WRAPPER, while the 
latter is put up in a 
white wrapper. The 
public are particularly 
cautioned to use the 
oil in Yellow Wrap- 
pers ONLY for veter- 
inary purposes, as 
same contains  in- 
gredients particularly 
adapted for use on 
horses, cattle, and dogs, 
and is far superior to 
all other liniments and 
embrocations for ve- 
terinary purposes. The 
price of the oil is with- 
in the reach of all— 
viz., two shillings and 
sixpence per bottle, of 
all dealers in veterinary 
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will be complete without St. Jacobs Oil in YELLOW WRAPPERS. 

St. Jacobs Oil is used extensively and with wonderful success by the leading Job Masters, Omnibus and Cab 
Companies of London and provincial cities, in all cases where an outward application is indicated for Horses, Cattle, 
and Dogs, 

‘The West-End Omnibus Company, of Auckland, New Zealand, of which Mr. S. Child is Manager, writes to the 
Daily Herald of that city :—We have much pleasure in bearing testimony to the efficacy of St. Jacobs Oil for 
veterinary purposes. Its success has been particularly marked in cases of lameness in our stables. For man and beast 
St. Jacobs Oil is the greatest pain-cure ever discovered. It seems to possess properties peculiarly adapted for use on 
horses, cattle, and dogs, and is undoubtedly the most useful and popular liniment in the world.” 

The Trotting Editor of the Spirdt of the Times, New York, after an exhaustive interview with leading horsemen, 
stablemen, sportsmen, drivers, and breeders of horses, states, editorially, that “ St. Jacobs Oil in Yellow Wrappers will 
do all that is claimed for it in the cure of sprains, stiffness, lameness, and suffering on man and beast.” 

The popular veterinary surgeon of New York, Dr. Wilham A. Soula, D.V.S., for nine years in charge of the Third 
Avenue Tramcar Stables, certifies to the curative properties of St. Jacobs Oil as superior to all other remedies for ail- 
ments of horses, such as sprains, galls, and rheumatism ; that in many cases horses which have been condemned as 
useless, on account of injuries received, have been permanently cured by treating such injuries with St. Jacobs Oil in 
Yellow Wrappers, without the aid of other treatment. 

_ Perhaps there is no preparation in the world which enjoys the same degree of success and pop 
Oil. Its sale far exceeds that of any other Proprietary Medicine, and exceeds by ten times that of all other liniments 
and embrocations combined. This wonderful success rests ori the solid foundation of merit which St. Jacobs Oil 
Possesses, combined with original, dignified, and systematic advertising, which has always characterised the announce- 
ments of the Proprietors. The name “ St. Jacobs Oil” has become a household word in every civilised country in the 
World. The great success and popularity of the Oil has become the subject of comment by almost the entire Press of 
the country. In many instances the leading articles of large and influential papers have been devoted to.the details of 
what seemed to be almost magical cures effected by the use of St. Jacobs Oil in local cases, coming under the imme- 
diate attention of the publishers, St. Jacobs Oil is endorsed by statesmen, judges, the clergy, the medical profession 
and people in every walk of life. 
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JHE 
“TOuIs” 
VELVETEEN 


Every yard bears the name “LOUIS,” EW SHIRTS for OLD ONES. 
and the wear of every yard, from the N Old Shirts refitted with Irish Linen Fronts and 
cheapest quality to the best,isguaranteed | Fults. Good auiiiy, a a 
Ladies should write for Samples of the |. GEO. 'O BRIEN and CO., Manufacturers, Belfast. 


Dt See ne eee 
New Shades to THOS. WALLIS and OBREN'S IRISH SHIRTS.— 


CO., Holborn Circus, London, E.C., Made specially to your own pattern or measure- 
iti t sound material. Honest work. 
who supply all shades and all qualities Nettyhiedave’ labour, Send for samples and price. 


at most moderate prices. ‘GEO. O'BRIEN and CO., Manufacturers, Belfast 


THE BALL-POINTED PENS 


i iting in every position ; never scratch nor spurt ; 
Are suitable for wold more ink, and last longer. 
Six sorts—fine, medium, broad—6d., rs., 3. and 4s. 6d. per box. 


a ION " Penholders not only revent the Pen from 

rsa ty firm and comfortable grip. Brice ad., 4d., and 6d. 

Assorted Box of 30 Pens for rs. 1d. or with Ebony Holder for 1s. 6d. 
Ofall Stationers, or post free from 


FEDERATION | 
HOLDER 


BLOFTING 5 
eed 
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A SKIN WITHOUT BLEMISH. 


EVERYWHERE a network of sudorific ducts, veins’ 
and pores, the skin constantly renews itself, and not 
only with its ceaseless desquamation, but with its 
natural functional action, eliminates all waste, accu- 
mulation, and disease. Hence, a skin without blemish 
means more than beauty ; it means health. 

Currcura, the great skin cure, and CuTIicuRA 
Soap, an exquisite skin begutifier, prepared from it, 
externally, and Curicura REsoLvent, the new 
blood purifier, internally, cure every species of tor- 
turing, disfiguring, itching, scaly, and pimply diseaseS 
of the skin, scalp,and blood ‘with loss of hair, from 
pimples to scrofula. 


My wife has been suffering from chronic eczema for 
two years, First we took advice from our local 
doctors, then she went to one in one of the first Skin 
Hospitals, and at last, being nearly “done up.” she 
went to one of the most eminent physicians, but all 
in vain. She then. jJetermined to try the Curicura 
RemeEpigs, and in one week after taking them she 
was able to walk and attend to her regular duties as 
lady of the house, and after the second week, I must 
sity there was no sign of eczema to be seen. 

W.P,W. 


Full address at Messrs. NEWBERY. 


Sold, by all chemists. Price: Currcura, as. 3d.; 
RESOLVENT, 4s. 6d.; SOAP, 1s, ; ora set of the three 
preparations, post free, 7s. 9d., of F, NEWBERY 
and SONS, 1, King Edward Street, Newgate Street, 
London, E.C. 


ee 
B ABY’S Skin, Scalp; and Hair preserved and 
beautified by the use of CuTicura Soap 


Allow me to express to you my heartfelt thanks for 
the good which your Cutrcura Remeptes have done 
me. I have suffered for the past three years of 
eczema of the hands and arms, and have endured a 
great amount of suffering, and expended untold 
sums of money on doctors, attending various skin 
hospitals, and also on remedies of one kind or 
another, but all to no purpose, as my arms got worse 
instead of better ; in fact, they were perfectly loath- 
some to behold. At last I was persuaded by a lady 
friend of mine to try the Curicura Remepres, and 
after using three packages, the disease disappearea 
like magic. 

ELIZABETH EDWARDS, Buckingham Road, N. 


When I wrote you last year I was suffering with a 
very bad leg. It was swollen to more than twice its 
natural size. and broke out in four great sores, 
attended with most intense itching. Added to this, 
I had most dreadful attacks of sick headache. All 
my friends thought my work was done, when seeing 
Curicura Remenptes advertised, I procured a set 
which, I can thankfully say, quite cured my leg, and 
I have never had a sick headache since. Indeed, I 
was never better in my life than I am now. You are 
at liberty to make what use you like of this letter. 


ELIZA PAYNE, Nurse, Castleaton, Fairford. 


Prepared by the POTTER DRUG & CHEMICAL 
CO., Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. Send to Messrs. 
NEWBERY for “How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 
pages, 50 illustrations, and 100 testimonials, 


PI PLES, blackheads, red, rough, chapped, and 
oily skin prevented with Cuticura Soap. 


WOOD's 


ACHROMATIC BINOCULAR GLASSES. 


As supplied to the 


ATLANTIC 
STEAMSHIPS, 


THE MERSEY 

DOCKS & HARBOUR 
BOARD, 

THE MILITARY, 
&0., 520 


THE NEW 


PRICE LIST 
IS SENT BY 
RETURN POST 
ON 
APPLICATION. 


20, LORD STREET, 


LiVERPOOY 


T he“ Tourtst,” 4}in. (closed), 4os.; the “ UNIVERSAL,” 4 t-8in,, 65s. ; the“ MILITARY Starr,” shin. £5 155. 


Not an Emulsion, and ceneg ay does not contain an equal quantity of (or 


any) water 


The pure world-renowned Oil, perfected in one operation. 


ged for at the price of Oil. 


Free. by Parcel 


Post from 43, Snow Hill, E.C., for 2s. gd. or 4s. 
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FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE 
BA 


Brass Catches, Removable Centre, 
with Comb, Hair Brush, Clothes and 
Tooth, Nail, and Shaving Brushes, 

Scent Bottle. Jar, Soa 


Pa Knife. 
Cite" Penholder, Pencil, Inkstand, N 
"| Razors, Scissors, 


ing Glass, Two 
Button Hook. _ Price 1p 
tings, 47 10s. with Silver Fittings. 


FISHER’S 
BEATRICE 


Nail 


BAG. 


Price £4 15s. 


~ | UMBRELLAS. 


18in. Plated, £6. Silver, £7 10s- 


In Black or Brown Cowh ide, with Strong Lock and 
fitted complete 

Hat Brushes, 

Razor _Strop. 

Dish, Writing 
atch Box, Look- 
il File, an 
Price complete, £6 with Plated Fit- 


an 
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fOX BOS 

; LIMITED” ~ 
® $s NAME IS ON 
EVERY UMBRELLA FRAME YOU BUY 


IS, FOX aC” Limite. 


PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 
STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN UMBRELLA FRAME 


7 PARACON 


TRADE MARK? 


FOX & Co., Limited, 


SAMUEL 
have added to their celebrated 


frames decided improvements 


&) 


BENSON'S 
WAT 


Are the Best Timekeepers. 


CHES 


“yy UDGATE” 
SILVER CASES. 3u5 


1885. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
INVENTIONS, 


(protected by Letters Patent) 
which give increased stability 
and greater neatness to the 
Umbrella. “ae 
SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, 
manufacture the Steel specially 
for all their frames, and are 
thus able to provide exceptional 
quality at a merely nominal 
price over inferior makes. 
SHAVING A LUXURY. 


"THE ‘“ PREMIER” RAZOR 
STROPPING MACHINE. 


Removable Centre, Morocco 
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erfection. 
ved in its use. 
edge downwards, turn a 
and behold, the 
a razor should 


LEVER (Patent No. 4,658), best 
Balance, 


L4?¥r’s 


be.” —Extract 
GORD 


RCHASERS in ALI, 


BENSON’ 


KEYLESS 


SILVER \ K ] ATCH. 
CASES GOLD CASES. 


BENSON’S 
ATCH 


GOLD CASES. 


WN 
N 
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ENGLISH THREE- QUARTER, PLATE 


Ladies’, 
s Working Men 
Minersand Railway 
Crystal Glass 
lass Cases, 


Gold Cases, £10, ros. 


oe 


The New Lady’s Bag, 
Teather Fitted complete, 
RUSHES. Very Elegant. ’ 
tains Soap Box are Scent Bottle. Tooth and Nail 


Brushes, Paper Knife, Glove Stretchers, Comb, Hair 
Brush, Velvet Brush, Looking Glass, Scissors, Button 


Ivory 


SttveR Mounts, 
Con- 


‘A small Fitted Bag. 


Hook, Nail File, Knife, Corkscrew. 


S. FISHER, 


188, STRAND. 


Is the most perfect Emollient Milk for PRESERV 


= th p Milk ESERY 
TRON FENCING Jie sie serni i S08 eHOOr 


Of Every Description. 
UNCLIMBABLE RAILING, 
No. 11 


fk { 
Picted 
BxTRA 
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ik Steel Horizontals and 
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Wrought Iron Heag 
alternatively. 


AYLISS, JONES, and BAYLISS, 


WOLVERHAMPON 


London Offices and Show Rooms, Tag and 141, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 


POQUDRE D'AMOUR 


(Prepared by 
PURIFIES THE BREATH. 


Leaves the mouth ina state of delicious and durable 


freshness. 


World-famed Preparations of the Reverend Bene- 


dictine Fathers of Soulac (Gironde). 


Toilet Powder, combining every desideratum. 
I a n for Beautifying and Soften- 
ing the Skin. It will be equally welcomed by all, for 
imparting a most natural fraicheur to the complexion. 

entlemen will find it most soothing and pteasant 


Hygienic and Cosmetic, 


for use after shavin; 


In three tints :, Blanche for fair skins, Naturelle for 
gatker complexions, and Rachel for use by artificial 
Price 1s. By Post, free from observation, 1s. 3d. 


HOVENDEN and SONS, 
W,, and 


DE Fe BERNE 
3 and 32, 2 SRS STREET. 
91-95, CITY ROAD, E.C.,, LOND 


No brushoa required. Applied 
tho 


PICARD FRERES, Parfumeurs). 


U 
and WHITE; entirely, removes and prevents all 
ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, SUNBURN, TAN, 
&c. and preset ses THE SKIN from the effects, of 
SUN, WINDS, and HARD WATER more eltec- 
tually than any other preparation. |, 

No Lady who values, her complexion should ever 
be without it, as it is invaluable at all Seasons for 
keeping the SKIN SOFT and BLOOMING. 

Bottles—ts., 2. 6d., of all Chemists. 


Free for 3d. extra by the Sole Makers— 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, 
CHELTENHAM. 


TAS ates 


‘or twenty-two years 
acknowledged to be superior 
to all other Hair Restorers. 
Most. effectual, harmless, 
and permanent. 


Hair to its original colour. 


all: Perfumers, 


&c., from whom circulars may be had. 
Agents—R. HOVENDEN and, SONS, 
31 and 32, BERNERS STREET, W.. and 
gt—93, Cty Roap, Lonpon, e.C, 
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AY Indigestion. “Special 
vice as to 


tic. Notes for Dyspepsia, 
Beverages, Air and 
ulation. _Particulars _ 


sent for one Stamp. 


Addi 


INAHAN’S 
LL 


WHISKY. 


Drawing } size. 


ment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. 


UP AND TONES THE SYSTEM.” 
with recipe 


post free 8 stamps. 


F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 


NUDAVERITAS 


Restores Grey or Faded 


NUDA VERITAS 


causes growth on bald spots, 


§ NUDA VERITAS 
1s sold in casesat 10s. 6d, by 
Chemists, 


Now Ready. Tenth Edition 
CONTENTS ;—Symp- 
of Dyspepsia and 


0 Dietand Regi- 
men, Diseases Sympathe- 


en- 
numerous Dyspeptic Cases 


ress—Publisher, 46, 
Holborn Viaduct, London, 


F turer of To- 
bicconists’ Fancy Goods. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


TOSTOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times says:—‘Mr. Russell's aim is to 
ERADICATE, to CURE the disease, and that his treat- 
i* ‘ The 
medicine he prescribes DOES NOT LOWER, BUT BUILDS 
Book (116 pages), 


and notes how to pleasantly and rapidly 
cure OBESITY (average reduction in first week is 3 Ibs.) 


Store St., Bedford Sq., London, W.C. 


Extra Quality Movement. 


Fully Jewelled. In Huntin, 
I 


Crystal Glass, 18-carat Cases, 
Cases, £5. 


Strong Keyless Action. 


Half-Hunting, or 
o;or Sterling Silver 


Monogram beautifully Engraved Without, Extra 


Charge. 
1, 155. 


Lady's Gold Albert Chain to match. from 
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SILVER CASES, 


. 
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Yf _3-W. BENSON 
LUDCATE HILL 


Beat London make, 


Travellers, and diers. 


In Hunting, Half- 


The Hunting 
fidently recommend 


all other Watches, 


260, Post Free. 
ARP. ches Sent Free 


Parts of the World. 


THE STEAM F 


62and 64, LLU 


Old Bond Street, 


GOLD CASES. 


ENGLISH Keyless Half Chronometer. 


for Rough Wear, with Bréguet 
Spring to prevent variation when worn on horseback, 
&c. Specially adapted for Hunting 
Soldi HUND 
— | TIMONIALS from all parts of the WORLD 
Hunting, or Crystal 
18-carat Gold, £35 j orSfilver, 415, 
ditor of the Field. says :—" I can con- 
Messrs. Benson's Hunting Watch 
as one that can be depended on,”—Field, Mar, 22, 188°. 
New Illustrated and Priced Book 
(the most complete of its kind publis: 
containing full description of these and 
from £2. 2s. to 
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hed) 


— 


By Special Royal & Imperial Warrant. 


LADIES. 


Egerton Burnett's 
Pure Woot. Best DYE. 


Brack ERGES, 


As supplied by him for 
Court Mourning and 
General Wear, are in 
great demand. Ss 
A variety of qualities 
from 1s. 24d. to 4s. 6d. 
per yard. Ladies who 
: ave a preference for 
‘ black should write for 
Any LencTtH SOLD patterns direct to 


GERTON URNETT, 
Woollen Warehouse. WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. 


LADIES, 
WRITE FOR PATTERNS 


SPEARMAN’S 
DEVON 
SERGES 


AND OTHER 


WHICH STAND 
Unrivalled for General Usefulness. 
ANY LENGTH CUT. 


SPECIAL NOVELTIES For| 
THIS SEASON, 

Prices from One Shilling the Yard. 

THE NAVY BLUES ano BLACKS ARE] 


FAST DYES. 


No Agents Elsewhere, and Only| 
One Address, 


SPEARMAN AND GPEARMAN 


PLYMOUTH. 


“The ‘Rover’ has sct the fashion to the world.”— 
Cyclist. Pa 

“The ‘Rover’ 
and Athlete, : 

Lord Bury writes:—I have great pleasure in 
saying that your ‘Rover’ Bicycle isa very perfect 
machine,” 


See the new LIGHT ROVER, strong and com- 
pact, acknowledged by all who have tried it to be 
the best Safety ever made. 


Machines Sold on Deferred Payment 
System. 


is a perfect demon.’—Jrisk Cyclist 


For Price Lists and full particulars apply to 
STARLEY and SUTTON, 
“Meteor ” Works, Coventry. 


THE Best REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION 


Are confidently recommended as asimple but 
certain remedy for 


INDIGESTION. 


Sce Testimonial, selected from hundreds :— 
CROYDON, 1885. 

“ Having been a sufferer from Indi- 
gestion for many years, | am happy to 
say that I have at last not only been 
velieved but perfectly cured by using 
Norton's Pills, and confidently recon- 
mend them to all suffering from the 
same. 


“5, WILKINSON.” 


For other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines, 
SoLp EVERYWHERE, price, 1s. 14d., 2s.gd.,& 11s, 


SRM 254 TOSS 


GRATEFUL—COMFoRTiNg~ 


FPPSS (OCO, 


BREAKFAST, 


“By a thorough knowledge of +1 
which govern the o ecitioneoh ethane 
tion, and by a careful application ot the 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps ha 
breakfast tables with a delicately fli 2 
which may save us many heavy doc 
by the judicious use of such ‘artic! 
constitution may be gradually buil 
enough to resist every tendency to dist 
of subtle maladies are floating around 
attack wherexce here is a weak por 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping 
fortified with sure blood and ALEA 
frame.”"—Cir. ‘vice Gazette, 

Made ;. aply with Boiling Water 
Soldonly in Packets by Grocers ju." 


"JAMES EPPS and Cc, 
’ ymeeopathic Chemists, Loncon, 


a Aun ce | July, sss mow tert 
“THE CUN of the DERIO 
G TRADE Mark BRIG 


Kecp, 
TREBLE _«< 
Ree ge TRESS RIFLES, 


ENRY oR METFORD 


/AGRAMS™ 


2 


SENT, 
LOWEST * = 
TRAJECTORY © GREAT ACCURACY 


for big 


to 43> 


LARGE BORE RIFLES 


game shooting, 4, 8 and 10 
uineas ¢ *360, “400, “$50, "500, and” 
ifles from 15 guincas. Rook, It: 

Rifles—non-fouling, cartridge-ejecti 
*320, °300, and ‘220 bores, from 3 toro xt 


Ramimerless, same bores, 8 to 12 guine, 


Rifles, 
the world. to 


G.E. LEWIS, 32 & 33, Lower Loveday 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM. Fstantisirp ry 


GozoponT, THE FRAGRANT 
Liquid Dentifrice i yotanieal p Hen ot 
wondrous efficacy in Preserving an 3ei ithe 


Teeth. Rescuing them from Deeay: 
them as White as Alabaster. It is 

of which all should avail themselves. 
odour communicated to the breath 
Teeth, &c., is entirely obviated by this 
Salutary Antiseptic. Price 25. Sold ec 


R 
PFI OBINSON 


(oust AND FAMILYE 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE 
256 to 262, J EGENT GTREET. 


ON RECEIPT OF LETTER OR 


Mourning Goods will be forw. 
Perotti mitt 


ent fitting Dress 


as wellas the Richest Qualities 
PETER ROBID 
upon advantageous terns. 


RENCH and ENGLIse : 


DRESSMAKING at very 1 
PARCELS POST FREE. 
MADE-UP ARTIC HSS 
OR MATERIALS BY ‘tl Mh YARD, 
Forwarded proud Ss 
ETER P OBINSON'S 
OURT AND ENERAL| 


LIN WAREHOUS! 
MOURNING EET. 


256, REGENT 


CURE FOR All T 
HoLLoway’s OINTMEN 
CERTAIN REM EDY 
For the CURE of oe et. CERS 
BADLEGS. OLD WOUNDS.S ORES & i \ 
For BRONCHITIS. COUGHS (Oa 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM. GLAD 
SWELLINGS. 
And all Skin Diseases. It has ® 


NEVER (ii % PLeasure 
REQUIRES YT 


KROPG 
GRINDING ag 


Is a 


wreaths 


70 


A. Tears! 
REAL GERMAN. HOLLOW GROUND 4 


From all Dealers. 
lor direct from the 
Be Street, Sone, 


English Depot. 51 
London 


Proprietors at 12 
pH Mansfle 

he Pa 
gi 25, 1838: 


him at 
Danes, 


